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Tue remark has been made by almost every 
one who has given his attention to the sub- 
ject, that the science of Medical Jurispru- 
dence has received much less attention in 
England and in this country, than among 
the more cultivated of the nations on the 
continent of Europe. In France and Italy, 
and still more in Germany, works have 
been published on. this subject for more 
than two centuries, in great numbers, and 
of all sizes, from the ponderous folios of 
Zacchias, down to the smallest duodecimo ; 
while the only general treatise on the sub- 
ject in the English language previous to 
1815, was the little volume of Dr Farr, of 
less than one hundred and forty duodecimo 
pages; and this was avowedly little more 
than a translation from a work of Faselius, 
which was published in Geneva, in 1767. 
Except several small essays on detached 
subjects, the small volume of Dr Male, in 
816, was the first properly original work 
on Medical Jurisprudence in our language. 
Since that time, however, we have, per- 
haps, our full proportion of treatises on 
this branch of science; though there is 
still much complaint, which is not alto- 
gether without foundation, that the profess- 
ion in general pay very little attention toit. 
The cause of such a disproportion in the 
extent to which this science is cultivated 
among different nations, appears to have 
escaped observation. It is not to be sup- 
posed, that in those countries in which the 
rights of individuals are better understood, 
and better protected, than in any other 
part of the world, any branch of knowledge 
which is essential to the preservation of 
those rights, should be less cultivated than 
in countries where individual rights are 
less respected. There must, therefore, be 
something in the nature of our institutions, 
as compared with those of the nations on 
the continent of Europe, to render an ex- 
tensive knowledge of Medical Jurispru- 
dence as a distinct object of study, less 
necessary to an effective administration of 
justice. Such is in truth the case. 
There is, indeed, little analogy between 
the part which medical reports bear in the 
judicial proceedings of France and Germa- 





system of jurisprudence is founded on the 
civil law as its basis), and the testimony of 
physicians in our courts of judicature. On 
the continent of Europe, the medical jurist is 
in many respects a judicial officer ; and many 
questions are referred to his discussion, 
which in our institutions are determined sole- 
ly by the jury. His Report forms an essen- 
tial part of the proceedings, in every case in 
which medical facts or opinions are involy- 
ed. This report is prepared in his closet, 
with full opportunity for a deliberate ex- 
amination of the question; and it is re- 
ceived with a corresponding weight of au- 
thority. We know not how far it is so at 
the present day, but it was formerly the 
case, that the opinion of distinguished med- 
ical jurists was sought, in cases where they 
had no concern as professional men, upon 
a statement of facts furnished by one or 
other of the parties, and the opinion thus 
rendered, appears often to have decided 
the case. The eighty-five Consilia of Zac- 
chias, in the third volume of his “ Quaes- 
tiones Medico-Legales,” are the opinions 
given by him in this manner, upon ques- 
tions referred to him, sometimes upon the 
application of the accused in a criminal af- 
fair, and sometimes upon that of an officer 
of government. Thus, when a man is ac- 
cused of having poisoned his wife, the 
Fiscus writes to Zacchias, stating the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and requesting his 
opinion whether the circumstances prove 
the charge against the husband. 

How different all this is from the prac- 
tice of our own courts, is sufficiently known 
to every one who has ever attended a trial. 
The appearance of a physician in court in 
any case, is here perfectly accidental, and 
has not, the slightest connexion with the 
validity or regularity of the proceedings. 
A written opinion can never be introduced, 
unless it happen, as in the case of deposi- 
tion of any other kind, that the personal 
attendance of the witness cannot be procur- 
ed. Neither can an opinion be pronounced 
by the physician in person, until all the facts 
upon which it rests have been fully detail- 
ed and proved in court; in order that the 
jury may estimate for themselves the cor- 
rectness and value of his judgment. Be- 
sides, if the opinion (as must generally 
happen), is founded in any degree upon 
facts related by other witnesses, and which 
were not previously known to him, it must 
necessarily be formed and expressed upon 
the spur of the occasion, without any oppor- 
tunity forexamination ordeliberation. And 
in addition to all this, the opinion is to be 
given to a jury of, quoad hoc, “unlearned 
and ignorant men,” to whom the language 





ny (and probably in all the countries whose 


in which he is accustomed, to speak on pro- 
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fessional topics isa foreign tongue, and who 
know nothing even of the first principles of 
the science, to which the question that they 
attempt for the first time in their lives to 
understand, belongs. 

We do not mean to say that this system 
of jurisprudence is not incomparably bet- 
ter than that founded on the civil law. We 
only say, that, as it affords the medical wit- 
ness no opportunity to acquire reputation 
or distinction, and little for usefulness, it 
furnishes few inducements to physicians to 
cultivate this branch of science. On the 
other hand, there is a variety of considera- 
tions, which render it peculiarly unpleasant 
to most physicians to appear in court. The 
interruption of their business is often a se- 
rious inconvenience; the course of scien- 
tific investigation necessary to form a sat- 
isfactory opinion, may be laborious and 
disagreeable, and perhaps expensive (and 
for this our law provides no compensation) ; 
and the exposure of a public tribunal is 
irksome to those who are accustomed to 
form and express their opinions only in the 
seclusion of a sick chamber; at the same 
time that the dread of a cross examination 
and of the comments or the sarcasms of 
counsel, not a little disturbs them. 

We would not have it inferred from these 
remarks, that we regard the study of med- 
ical jurisprudence as of little importance 
to our physicians. On the contrary, we 
look upon it as a science of great value in 
the administration of justice ; and one which 
ought to be cultivated, not only by physi- 
cians, but by judges and lawyers also. But 
it is apparent from what has been said, con- 
cise as our remarks are, that this is a very 
different science from that which is known 
by the same appellation on the continent of 
Europe. Some of the questions, indeed, 
remain the same; but very many of them 





are essentially altered by the difference 


of our institutions, and the grounds upon 


'which almost all are settled, are greatly 
_changed. The medical profession in this 
| country have, in fact, no duties to perform, 
that are in anysense of the word judicial ; 
and the term medical jurisprudence, is re- 
tained rather from habit, and from the dif- 
ficulty of agreeing upon a better, than 
from any belief of its correctness. 

The very circumstance, that the nature 
of our institutions does not afford encour- 
agement to any man to devote his atten- 
tion exclusively to this study, although, as 
we have said, it operates to prevent the ad- 
vancement of the science, is in truth a 
reason why every physician should possess 
some knowledge of the subject. Every 
physician, whatever may be his character 





or standing in the profession, is liable to 
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be called upon to pronounce a professional 
opinion in cases perhaps of the highest im- 


rtance; and that too, in most instanr¢ “““more practicall 


| directed his attention more fully to an ap- 


without opportunity for any preparation by 
study or reflection on the point in question. 
The general professional knowledge of a 


well educated and scientific physician may. 


be sufficient to enable him to acquit him- 
self in such a case tolerably well; but he 
will do it much more to his own satisfac- 
tion, and to that of those interested in the 
result, if he has previously made it a subject 
of study, to regard his knowledge in the new 
relations in which such questions require it 
to be placed. A court of judicature is not a 
place for a physician to acquire reputation ; 


but he may there, by the ability and clear- | 


ness of his testimony, either aid in the effi- 


that he will avoid the mortification and 


us, indeed, as may appear from what we 
have already said, that it would have been 
useful, if the author had 


©. 


plication of medical science in its present 
state of advancement, to the actual con- 


spending so much time in collecting and 
examining opinions formed in a very diffe- 
rent state of learning, and applied to a very 
different order of things. Snch was not, 
however, the plan of his work, and we are 
not disposed to quarrel with him for not 
adopting our plan in preference to his own ; 
especially'since he could not have known 
when he wrote, what plan we should pro- 
pose. The 





‘and extensive. 


dition of our legal institutions, instead of 





| plan which he adopted, he has | 
faithfully and diligently executed. The, 
cient administration of justice, or promote | sources from which materials are collected | 


the interests of humanity ; at the same time | with much industry and labour, are various | 
The catalogue of works | 


animation. His eyes were closed, and his coun- 
tenance extremely pale; but his respiration con- 
tinued free, and his pulse was of a healthy tone. 
The sustenance he received was eggs diluted with 
wine, and occasionally tea, which he sucked in 
through his teeth, as all attempts to open his mouth 
were fruitless. Pins were thrust under his finger 
nails to excite sensation, but in vain. It was con- 
jectured that his present illness might be owing to 
a fall; anda proposal was consequently made by 
the surgeon to perform the operation of scalping, 
in order to ascertain, whether there was not a de- 
pression of the brain. The operation was describ- 
ed by him to the parents at the bedside of their son, 
and it was performed; the incisions were made, 
the scalp drawn up, and the head examined. Dur- 
ing all this time he manifested no audible sign of 
pain or sensibility, except when the instrument 
with which his head was scraped, was applied. He 
then, but only once, uttered a groan. As no bene- 
ficial result appeared, and as the case seemed 
hopeless, a discharge was obtained, and he was 
taken to the house of his father. The next day he 
was seen sitting at the door, talking to his parent ; 
and the day after, was observed at. two miles from 


self-reproach, that must necessarily follow ; quoted by him, which is prefixed to the first | home, cutting spars, carrying reeds up a ladder, and 
from giving a hasty and incorrect opinion. | volume, occupies more than eight closely | isting bis father in thatching a rick. 


One of the earliest reports in legal med-| printed pages. We have observed a few) 


The chapter on Infanticide was written 


icine, of which we have any particular ac- | errors in his notices of the laws of some of | by Dr Beck of New York, a brother of the 
count, exhibits in a very favourable light our State governments; but they are not| author of the rest of the work ; and iS 
the humane effects of a cultivation of this of a kind to affect materially the general | quite an elaborate and interesting article. 
branch of science; and it deserves to be | value of the work. Errors of this kind are | The manner in which the destruction of in- 
quoted for the evidence it affords, that the | the unavoidable result of the unlimited 'fants has been regarded by different na- 
science of medicine was more free from) prevalence of the law-making and law-| tions, exhibits a strong contrast between 
the superstition of the age, than either of | amending spirit in this country. However | the morals inculeated by the Christian re- 
the other learned professions. “The Crim-| correct any abstract of the provisions of | ligion, and those of most of the heathen 


inal Court of Paris,” says Pigray, (who 
was Surgeon to Henry IIl., and published 
in 1595), “in 1589, appointed M. M. Leroi, 
Falaiseau, Renard, physicians to the king, 
and myself, to visit forty men and women, 
who were sentenced to death, having been 
accused of witchcraft. The visit was made 


_ the several States may be at the time it is | 
| made, the probability is strong, that before 


it is completed and published, some of those 


| provisions will be essentially altered, by 


some new “ Act in addition to an Act enti- 


'tled an Act to amend an Act.” 


} 


It is no part of our design to present to 


by us im presence of two counsellors of that | our readers an analysis of Dr Beck’s book. 
court. We saw the reports which had pre-| Of the great variety of topics necessarily 


viously been made concerning them, and 


_ discussed in such a work, many are not well 


upon which the judgment against them had | suited to our pages. Some are too profes- 
been pronounced. I know nothing either | sional for any but professional men, or too 


of the capacity or fidelity of the authors of | 
these reports; but we found nothing of | 


what they had asserted ;—among other 
things, that there were certain places in 
their bodies wholly insensible. We exam- 
ined them very diligently, without forget- 
ting any thing that required attention. 
They were made to strip themselves en- 
tirely naked, and were pinched in many 


places; but they had the sense of feeling | 
We questioned them on) 


very acutely. 
many points, because they were said to 


be melancholics; we only found the poor | 
creatures stupid. Some of them were not | 
at all disposed to die ; others seemed to de- | 


sire death. Our advice was, to give them 
a dose of hellebore as a purge,—rather as 
a remedy than a punishment. The court 
followed the advice of our report, and sent 
them away.’* 

' Dr Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence does 
not pretend very fully to the character of 
an original work, although it contains much 
original observation on the laws and insti- 
tutions of this country. We do not mean, 
certainly, by this remark, to detract at all 
from the merits of the work. It seems to 





* Fodere’s Medecine Legale. 


grave, for any but grave and learned men. 
Yet some amusement may be found, by 
those whose chief object is to amuse them- 
selves, in the examples and illustrations of 
some of the subjects, if not in the discuss- 
ions themselves. 

The work begins with a chapter on 
feigned diseases. The various artifices by 





which impositions are practised upon the 
credulous, open a curious field of study to 
the observer of human motives and pas- 
sions. There should seem to be in this 
country, but little temptation to imposition 
by pretending sickness, except in the army, 
or in prisons and penitentiaries; yet is 
| there no “disease which flesh is heir to,” 
| that may not sometimes have its counter- 
feit. And the detection is not always so 
| easy as might be imagined. Dr B. gives 
_the following example among many others. 


The case of Phineas Adams, which lately oc- 
curred in England, shows to what individuals will 
submit, in order to escape punishment. He was a 
soldier in the Somerset militia, aged eighteen years, 








and confined in jail for desertion. From the 26th 
of April to the 8th of July, 1811, he lay in a state 
of tpponeibllity, resisting every remedy, such as 
thrusting snuff up the nostrils, electric shocks, pow- 


erful medicines, &c. When any of his limbs were 





raised, they fell with the leaden weight of total in- 








world. With the exception of Jews and 
Christians, most of the nations of the world 
have looked upon it as no crime to destroy 
their children, whenever their passions, or 
their views of interest prompted them to do it. 

It is a fact, says Dr B., no less melancholy than 
astonishing, that a practice so unnatural as that of 
infanticide, should ever have prevailed to any ex- 
tent. Its existence might have been supposed pos- 
sible in those unhappy regions of the earth, where 
untutored passion and brutal sense reign triumphant 
over reason and morality ; but that the fairest por- 
tion of society, where genius, science, and refine- 
ment had taken up their abode, should have been 
disgraced by a crime so disgusting, is one of those 
anomalies in the history of human feeling and 
conduct, which irresistibly prove how perfectly 
undefined are the laws of justice and humanity, 
when unguided by the principles of true religion. 
The fact, however, is not more astonishing than 
true. Aslight review of its history, will show us 
that this practice prevailed in almost all the an- 
cient nations, and that it is not even yet blotted 
from the list of human crimes. 

Dr B. traces this histury, concisely, 
through most of the heathen nations of the 
world, and tinds that nearly all of them ei- 
ther permitted or encouraged the destruc- 
tion of infants. Some Christian nations 
have gone to the opposite extreme, and 
looked upon this crime with more suspicion 
even than ordinary murder. The admirers 
of Jeanie Dean will remember the severe 
interpretation which the Scottish law for- 
imerly put upon an innocent concealment 
of a much less heinous offence. A similar 
provision of law was in force in England, 
and in some of our American states, until 
within a few years; and even now, although 
cases of infanticide are tried by the same 
rules of evidence as other crimes, yet it is 
difficult to avoid altogether the influence of 
this unfavourable interpretation of cir- 


cumstantial evidence. 
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The subject of Insanity is one of the most 
difficult of all the topics that are discussed 
in works on Medical Jurisprudence ; and it 
is less understood, and the general practice 
in our courts of law in respect to it, is less 
satisfactory, perhaps, than any other. We 
do not propose to follow our author through 
his examination of this interesting subject. 
We can only notice a single remark. In 
a note at the end of the chapter on “ Men- 
tal Alienation,” Dr B. says, 


It wil!’be observed that I have not noticed the 


subject of suicide in this chapter. Whether this _ 


is, or is not a proof of insanity, is a question which 
fortunately never comes before our coroners’ juries. 
We do not war on the dead body in this country. 


There is an air of complacency and tri- 
umph in the concluding sentence, not to 
say of reproach, not very well suited to the 
dignity of a scientific work, and which we 
think might better have been omitted; es- 
pecially since it is not true (or rather it 
was not when Dr B. wrote), in reference to 
some parts of our country, any more than 
it is of England, that “ we do not war upon 
the dead.” The allusion is of course to the 
law for preventing the crime of suicide, by 
certain indignities inflicted upon the dead 
body of the offender, except in cases where 
the jury of inquest found that the crime 
was committed under the influence of in- 
sanity. We know not how it may be in 
other states, but in this commonwealth, the 
provision of the law in this respect, was 
substantially the same at the time this note 
was written, as it wasin England. In both 
countries, the law was’so much in opposi- 
tion to the general feeling of the commu- 


nity, that its execution wasin almost every | 


case evaded; and in both, it has since been 
repealed. But the repeal of the English 
law was made at an earlier date than that 
of ours. : 

Much the greatest number, and the most 
important part of the questions, respecting 
which a physician is liable to be called 
upon for a professional opinion, arise in 
trials for homicide, by whatever means that 
crime is committed. A large proportion of 
this work is therefore taken up in the dis- 
cussion of such questions. The second 
volume is principally occupied with the sub- 
ject of wounds, and that of poisons. On the 
first of these the author remarks, 


The questions which arise in all cases of wounds 
that come under judicial investigation, are the fol- 
lowing: How far has the person who caused the 
injury, contributed to the death of the deceased, or 
to the lesion of one or other of the functions of 
the body? And again to what class is a certain 
wound to be referred? These are enquiries of 


and general rules, isa solid gain to the cause of 
truth and justice. 


In his classification and discussion of 


the French writers, and particularly Fo- 
deré. He says, 


Wounds, from their nature, may be either slight, 
dangerous, or mortal. By a slight wound, is meant 
one in which there are no parts injured that are 
important to carrying on life, or any of its func- 
tions, and whose uniform course is to heal quickly, 
and to leave no lesion or deformity. A dangerous 
one, implies a wound, which, without being mortal, 


comprehend those whose consequence and effect 
isdeath. In this sense only, is a wound in legal 
medicine termed mortal. ore minute divisions 
than these which I have named, may, however, be 
made, and indeed are indispensable. Thus, a 
wound may be in itself mortal, or it may be mortal 
by accident. It may be in itself dangerous, or it 
may become so from some complication, or from 
not having been properly treated. Even slight 
wounds may become dangerous from neglect, from 
a debilitated or diseased state of the system, or 
from mal-treatment, such as endeavouring to excite 
suppuration, when the aim ought to be to promote 
adhesion. In such cases, the blame should be laid 
where it properly belongs. 


Dr Beck also follows Foderé in his ar- 
‘rangement of the “circumstances which 
render this division an arbitrary one, and 
which cause a mortal wound of the lowest 
class to be inevitably mortal—a dangerous 
one to become mortal—and a slight one, 
dangerous.” These circumstances he re- 
| duces to four classes: First, the constitu- 
tion of the patient, and his antecedent or 
coexistent maladies: Second, the passions 
of the patient, and his negligence or delay, 
|or that of his attendants: Third, insalubrity 





of the atmosphere, whether it be of a local 
nature, or the general constitution : Fourth, 
_ the ignorance or negligence of the Surgeon. 
Our author enlarges upon each of these 
classes; but we have room only for his re- 
marks upon the last. 


The ignorance or negligence of the Surgeon, he 
says, inay aggravate or endanger the condition of 
the wounded patient. This happens when futile or 
injurious medicines or applications have been used 
| —when the instruments employed are in bad or- 
| der—when the Surgeon is either ignorant or rash— 
| or when seeing the danger, he does not obtain the 
j aid of skilful persons. In general, when a dissec- 
| tion proves that no wound mortal in its nature has 

been received, and when more of the circumstan- 
ces already enumerated, can be urged as causing 
| its fatality, the death of the patient should be at- 
| tributed to the surgical attendant, rather than to 
the author of the wound; provided it be proved 
, that he neglected the sick person, or mal-treated 
| him, by leaving foreign bodies in the wound, which 
| might have been taken away—by not suppressing 





| heemorrhage—by not evacuating collections of pus 


great magnitude—and correct views, as well as sta- | when necessary—by neglecting or hurrying opera- 
ble principles, are needed to answer them properly. | tions, or by not causing the proper regimen to be 


Medical and surgical works are filled with instan- 
ces of remarkable recoveries from the most dread- 
ful wounds, and also with cases of death from ap- 
parently the slightest ones, If we take these as 
our guide, the consequence will be, that nothing of 
a determinate nature can be agreed upon, and every 
physician, whenever he enters a court of justice, 
may, by the aid of a corresponding example, prove 
that a dans:erous wound is not so, and that its fa- 
tality has been owing to ignorance or neglect. Such 
power is too extensive, and too important, to be 
granted to every medical witness, and whatever we 
take from his hands, and refer to sound principles 





observed. 


Ii will be seen from these extracts, that 
Dr B. has been led, by his respect for the 
continental writers, into the error of adopt- 
ing the principles of the civilian, instead of 
our own. By our courts, a wound is held 
to be a mortal one in law, which is mortal 
in fact, in the individual instance under 
examination, without any reference to the 
question whether or not it was likely, un- 





der ordinary Circumstances, te produce 


words, Dr B. follows the arrangement of 


is still not exempt from danger, and presents more | 
or less difficulty in its cure. Lastly, mortal wounds | 


death ; and the various circumstances com- 
municated by our author, have no other 
bearing upon the guilt or innocence of the 
ssoner, than as they tend to exhibit the 
with which the wound was given. If 
it be proved that the wound was inflicted 
with a murderous intent, in other words, if 
there was malice prepense, and death is the 
consequence, it takes nothing from the guilt 
or the responsibility of the prisoner, to show 
that such a wound is not generally mortal ; 
—nor that the deceased had not proper as- 
sistance ;—nor that the Surgeon was neg- 
ligent or unskilful, unless the death is 
very obviously and clearly produced by his 
applications ;—nor even that the deceased 
did not submit himself properly to medical 
_ treatment, but was impatient and passionate, 
or drinked spirits, or tore off the bandages 
from his wounds, unless it be also shown 
that this misconduct proceeded from a wil- 
ful and mischievous disposition, and delibe- 
rate determination to destroy himself, and 
not from restlessness and pain, or fever, or 
delirium, caused by the wounds themselves. 
We might illustrate this point by examples; 
but our remarks have already extended 
themselves beyond their proper limits, and 
we must quit the discussion. 

The literary execution of this work, is, 
in the main, very good. The style is not 
always quite correct; and a few instances 
of a show of fine writing might be pointed 
out. But, in general, the style is, as it 
should be, plain, unambitious, and per- 
spicuous. 





The History of Matthew Wald. By the 
Author of Valerius, Reginald Dalton, &c. 
&c. New York. 1824. 12mo. pp. 224. 


Tue author of Valerius is an established 
novel writer. All his books sell, and are 
talked of emphatically. This is very natu- 
ral, for he writes with great power, and 
can say more beautiful and eloquent and 
striking things, than almost any living nov- 
elist. One certainly goes beyond him, and 
a few may rank by his side, but he must 
unquestionably be classed among the first 
in his profession. All that he writes is at 
once reprinted here, and thus adopted into 
our literature; and we therefore consider 
ourselves bound to give some notice of his 
novels as they appear. He writes too rap- 
idly, and therefore carelessly. Even in our 
short career, we have had occasion to 
speak of another of his works, and before 
the year is out may find ourselves review- 
ing a third. We presume he writes for 
money, and thinks or finds that he earnsa 
larger income by making many lively and 
taking books, than by elaborating a very 
few into greater and more faultless excel- 
lence. As far as the public are concerned, 
this is to be regretted. Few men can make 
such works as Valerius, and he who by the 
labour of years can accomplish one or two 
of kindred character to that admirable nov- 
el, would do more for the public, if not for 
himself, by pursuing such a course, than by 
writing dozens of pleasant tales like Regi- 





nald Dalton and the book now under notice. 
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be called upon to pronounce a professional 
opinion in cases perhaps of the highest im- 


rtance; and that too, in most instanre2 >more practically useful, if the author had 


without opportunity for any preparation ‘by | 
study or reflection on the point in question. 
The general professional knowledge of a’ 
well educated and scientific physician may. 
be sufficient to enable him to acquit him- 
self in such a case tolerably well; but he 
will do it much more to his own satisfac- 
tion, and to that of those interested in the 
result, if he has previously made it a subject 
of study, to regard his knowledge in the new 
relations in Which such questions require it 
to be placed. A court of judicature is not a 
place for a physician to acquire reputation ; 





but he may there, by the ability and clear- | 
ness of his testimony, either aid in the effi-| 
cient administration of justice, or promote | 
the interests of humanity ; at the same time | 


that he will avoid the mortification and 
self-reproach, that must necessarily follow 
from giving a hasty and incorrect opinion. | 
One of the earliest reports in legal med- | 
icine, of which we have any particular ac- | 
count, exhibits in a very favourable light 


us, indeed, as may appear from what we 
have already said, that it would have been 


directed his attention more fully to an ap- 
plication of medical science in its present 
state of advancement, to the actual con- 
dition of our legal institutions, instead of 
spending so much time in collecting and 
examining opinions formed in a very diffe- 
rent state of learning, and applied to a very 
different order of things. Snch was not, 
however, the plan of his work, and we are 
not disposed to quarrel with him for mot 





adopting our plan in preference to his own ; 
especially’since he could not have known) 
when he wrote, what plan we should pro- | 
pose. The plan which he adopted, he has | 
faithfully and diligently executed. The | 
sources from which materials are collected | 
with much industry and labour, are various | 
and extensive. The catalogue of works | 
quoted by him, which is prefixed to the first | 
volume, occupies more than eight closely | 
printed pages. We have observed a few) 
errors in his notices of the laws of some of | 
our State governments; but they are not | 


animation. His eyes were closed, and his coun- 
tenance extremely pale; but his respiration con- 
tinued free, and his pulse was of a healthy tone. 
The sustenance he received was eggs diluted with 
wine, and occasionally tea, which he sucked in 
through his teeth, as all attempts to open his mouth 
were fruitless. Pins were thrust under his finger 
nails to excite sensation, but in vain. It was con- 
jectured that his present illness might be owing to 
a fall; anda proposal was consequently made by 
the surgeon to perform the operation of scalping, 
in order to ascertain whether there was not a de- 
pression of the brain. The operation was describ- 
ed by him to the parents at the bedside of their son, 
and it was performed; the incisions were made, 
the scalp drawn up, and the head examined. Dur- 
ing all this time he manifested no audible sign of 
pain or sensibility, except when the instrument 
with which his heaa was scraped, was applied. He 
then, but only once, uttered a groan. As no bene- 
ficial result appeared, and as the case seemed 
hopeless, a discharge was obtained, and he was 
taken to the house of his father. The next day he 
was seen sitting at the door, talking to his parent ; 
and the day after, was observed at two miles from 
home, cutting spars, carrying reeds up a ladder, and 
assisting his father in thatching a rick. 

The chapter on Infanticide was written 
by Dr Beck of New York, a brother of the 
author of the rest of the work; and is 


the humane effects of a cultivation of this of a kind to affect materially the general | quite an elaborate and interesting article. 
branch of science; and it deserves to be | value of the work. Errors of this kind are | The manner in which the destruction of in- 
quoted for the evidence it affords, that the | the unavoidable result of the unlimited | fants has been regarded by different na- 
science of medicine was more free from) prevalence of the law-making and law-| tions, exhibits a strong contrast between 


the superstition of the age, than either of | 
the other learned professions. “ The Crim- | 
inal Court of Paris,” says Pigray, (who | 
was Surgeon to Henry Ill., and published 
in 1595), “in 1589, appointed M. M. Leroi, 
Falaiseau, Renard, physicians to the king, | 
and myself, to visit forty men and women, | 
who were sentenced to death, having been | 
accused of witchcraft. The visit was made | 
by us im presence of two counsellors of that | 
court. We saw the reports which had pre- | 
viously been made concerning them, and | 
upon which the judgment against them had | 
been pronounced. I know nothing either | 
of the capacity or fidelity of the authors of | 
these reports; but we found nothing of, 
what they had asserted ;—among other 
things, that there were certain places in 
their bodies wholly insensible. We exam- 
ined them very diligently, without forget- 
ting any thing that required attention. 
They were made to strip themselves en- 
tirely naked, and were pinched in many 
places; but they had the sense of feeling | 
very acutely. We questioned them on_ 
many points, because they were said to 
be melancholics; we only found the poor 
creatures stupid. Some of them were not | 
at all disposed to die ; others seemed to de- | 





amending spirit in this country. However 
correct any abstract of the provisions of 
the several States may be at the time it is 
made, the probability is strong, that before 
it is completed and published, some of those 
provisions will be essentially altered, by 
some new “ Act in addition to an Act enti- 
tled an Act to amend an Act.” 

It is no part of our design to present to 
our readers an analysis of Dr Beck’s book. 
Of the great variety of topics necessarily 
discussed in such a work, many are not well 
suited to our pages. Some are too profes- 
sional for any but professional men, or too 
grave, for any but grave and learned men. 
Yet some amusement may be found, by 
those whose chief object is to amuse them- 
selves, in the examples and illustrations of 
some of the subjects, if not in the discuss- 
ions themselves. 

The work begins with a chapter on 
feigned diseases. The various artifices by 
which impositions are practised upon the 
credulous, open a curious field of study to 
the observer of human motives and pas- 
sions. There should seem to be in this 
country, but little temptation to imposition 
by pretending sickness, except in the army, 
or in prisons and penitentiaries; yet is 


sire death. Our advice was, to give them | there no “disease which flesh is heir to,” 
a dose of hellebore as a purge,—rather as | that may not sometimes have its counter- 
a remedy than a punishment. The court| feit. And the detection is not always so 
followed the advice of our report, and sent | easy as might be imagined. Dr B. gives 


them away.”* 

' Dr Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence does 
not pretend very fully to the character of 
an original work, although it contains much 
original observation on the laws and insti- 


_ the following example among many others. 


The case of Phineas Adams, which lately oc- 
curred in England, shows to what individuals will 
submit, in order to escape punishment. He was a 
soldier in the Somerset militia, aged eighteen years, 





tutions of this country. We do not mean, 
certainly, by this remark, to detract at all 
from the merits of the work. It seems to 











and confined in jail for desertion. From the 26th 
of April to the 8th of July, 1811, he lay in a state 
of insensibility, resisting every remedy, such as 
thrusting snuff up the nostrils, electric shocks, pow- 
erful medicines, &c. When any of his limbs were 





* Fodere’s Medecine Legale. 





raised, they fell with the leaden weight of total in- 





the morals inculcated by the Christian re- 
ligion, and those of most of the heathen 
world. With the exception of Jews and 
Christians, most of the nations of the world 
have looked upon it as no crime to destroy 
their children, whenever their passions, or 
their views of interest prompted them to do it. 

It is a fact, says Dr B., no less melancholy than 
astonishing, that a practice so unnatural as that of 
infanticide, should ever have prevailed to any ex- 
tent. Its existence might have been supposed pos- 
sible in those unbappy regions of the earth, where 
untutored passion and brutal sense reign triumphant 
over reason and morality ; but that the fairest por- 
tion of society, where genius, science, and refine- 
ment had taken up their abode, should have been 
disgraced by a crime so disgusting, is one of those 
anomalies in the history of human feeling and 
conduct, which irresistibly prove how perfectly 
undefined are the laws of justice and humanity, 
when unguided by the principles of true religion. 
The fact, however, is not more astonishing than 
true. A slight review of its history, will show us 
that this practice prevailed in almost all the an- 
cient nations, and that it is not even yet blotted 
from the list of human crimes. 

Dr B. traces this histury, concisely, 
through most of the heathen nations of the 
world, and iinds that nearly all of them ei- 
ther permitted or encouraged the destruc- 
tion of infants. Some Christian nations 
have gone to the opposite extreme, and 
looked upon this crime with more suspicion 
even than ordinary murder. The admirers 
of Jeanie Dean will remember the severe 
interpretation which the Scottish law for- 
merly put upon an innocent concealment 
of a much less heinous offence. A similar 
provision of law was in force in England, 
and in some of our American states, until 
within a few years; and even now, although 
cases of infanticide are tried by the same 
rules of evidence as other crimes, yet it is 
difficult to avoid altogether the influence of 
this unfavourable interpretation of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 
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The subject of Insanity is one of the most 
difficult of all the topics that are discussed 
in works on Medical Jurisprudence ; and it 
is less understood, and the general practice 
jn our courts of law in respect to it, is less 
satisfactory, perhaps, than any other. We 
do not propose to follow our author through 
his examination of this interesting subject. 
We can only notice a single remark. In 
a note at the end of the chapter on “ Men- 
tal Alienation,” Dr B. says, 

It willbe observed that I have not noticed the 
subject of suicide in this chapter. Whether this 
is, or is not a proof of insanity, is a question which 


fortunately never comes before our coroners’ juries. 
We do not war on the dead body in this country. 


There is an air of complacency and tri- 
umph in the concluding sentence, not to 
say of reproach, not very well suited to the 
dignity of a scientific work, and which we 
think might better have been omitted; es- 
pecially since it is not true (or rather it 
was not when Dr B. wrote), in reference to 
some parts of our country, any more than 
it is of England, that “ we do not war upon 
the dead.” The allusion is of course to the 
law for preventing the crime of suicide, by 
certain indignities inflicted upon the dead 
body of the offender, except in cases where 
the jury of inquest found that the crime 
was committed under the influence of in- 
sanity. We know not how it may be in 


is still not exempt from danger, and presents more 
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and general rules, isa solid gain to the cause of 
truth and justice. 


In his classification and discussion of 
words, Dr B. follows the arrangement of 
the French writers, and particularly Fo- 
deré. He says, 


Wounds, from their nature, may be either slight, 
dangerous, or mortal. By a slight wound, is meant 
one in which there are no parts injured that are 
important to carrying on life,or any of its func- 
tions, and whose uniform course is to heal quickly, 
and to leave no lesion or deformity. A dangerous 
one, implies a wound, which, without being mortal, 


orless difficulty in its cure. Lastly, mortal wounds 
comprehend those whose consequence and effect 
isdeath. In this sense only, is a wonnd in legal 
medicine termed mortal. ore minute divisions 
than these which I have named, may, however, be 
made, and indeed are indispensable. Thus, a 
wound may be in itself mortal, or it may be mortal 
by accident. It may be in itself dangerous, or it 
may become so from some complication, or from 
not having been properly treated. Even slight 
wounds may become dangerous from neglect, from 
a debilitated or diseased state of the system, or 
from mal-treatment, such as endeavouring to excite 
suppuration, when the aim ought to be to promote 
adhesion. In such cases, the blame should be laid 
where it properly belongs. 


Dr Beck also follows Foderé in his ar- 
rangement of the “circumstances which 
render this division an arbitrary one, and 
which cause a mortal wound of the lowest 
class to be inevitably mortal—a dangerous 
one to become mortal—and a slight one, 





other states, but in this commonwealth, the 
provision of the law in this respect, was 
substantially the same at the time this note 
was written, asit wasin England. In both 
countries, the- law was so much in opposi- 
tion to the general feeling of the commu- 
nity, that its execution was in almost every 
case evaded; and in both, it has since been 
repealed. But the repeal of the English 
law was made at an earlier date than that 
of ours. j 

Much the greatest number, and the most 
important part of the questions, respecting 
which a physician is liable to be called 
upon for a professional opinion, arise in 


trials for homicide, by whatever means that | 
crime is committed. A large proportion of | 


this work is therefore taken up in the dis- 
cussion of such questions. The second 
volume is principally occupied with the sub- 
ject of wounds, and that of poisons. On the 
first of these the author remarks, 

The questions which arise in al] cases of wounds 
that come under judicial investigation, are the fol- 


lowing: How far has the person who caused the 
injury, contributed to the death of the deceased, or 


to the lesion of one or other of the functions of | him, by leaving foreign bodies in the wound, which 
the body? And again to what class is a certain | might have been taken away—by not suppressing 
wound to be referred? These are enquiries of ; hemorrhage—by not evacuating collections of pus 
great magnitude—and correct views, as well as sta- | when necessary—by neglecting or hurrying opera- 
ble principles, are needed to answer them properly. | tions, or by not causing the proper regimen to be 


Medical and surgical works are filled with instan- 
ces of remarkable recoveries from the most dread- 
ful wounds, and also with cases of death from ap- 
parently the slightest ones, If we take these as 
our guide, the consequence will be, that nothing of 
a determinate nature can be agreed upon, and every 
physician, whenever he enters a court of justice, 
may, by the aid of a corresponding example, prove 
that a danzerous wound is not so, and that its fa- 
tality has been owing to ignorance or neglect. Such 
power is too extensive, and too important, to be 
granted to every medical witness, and whatever we 
take from his hands, and refer to sound principles 


dangerous.” These circumstances he re- 
| duces to four classes: First, the constitu- 
_tion of the patient, and his antecedent or 
coexistent maladies: Second, the passions 
of the patient, and his negligence or delay, 
or that of his attendants: Third, insalubrity 
of the atmosphere, whether it be of a local. 
nature, or the general constitution : Fourth, 
| the ignorance or negligence of the Surgeon. 
Our author enlarges upon each of these 
classes; but we have room only for his re- 
marks upon the last. 


The ignorance or negligence of the Surgeon, he 
says, may aggravate or endanger the condition of 
the wounded patient. T.s happens when futile or 
injurious medicines or applications have been used 
—when the instruments employed are in bad or- 
der—when the Surgeon is either ignorant or rash— 
or when seeing the danger, he does not obtain the 
aid of skilful persons. In general, when a dissec- 
tion proves that no wound mortal in its nature has 
been received, and when more of the circumstan- 
ces already enumerated, can be urged as causing 
| its fatality, the death of the patient should be at- 

tributed to the surgical attendant, rather than to 
the author of the wound; provided it be proved 
that he neglected the sick person, or mal-treated 








observed. 


Ii will be seen from these extracts, that 
Dr B. has been led, by his respect for the 
continental writers, into the error of adopt- 
ing the principles of the civilian, instead of 
ourown. By our courts, a wound is held 
to be a mortal one in law, which is mortal 
in fact, in the individual instance under 
examination, without any reference to the 
question whether or not it was likely, un- 


death ; and the various circumstances com- 
municated by our author, have no other 
bearing upon the guilt or innocence of the 
ssoner, than as they tend to exhibit the 

with which the wound was given. If 
it be proved that the wound was inflicted 
with a murderous intent, in other words, if 
there was malice prepense, and death is the 
consequence, it takes nothing from the guilt 
or the responsibility of the prisoner, to show 
that such a wound is not generally mortal ; 
—nor that the deceased had not proper as- 
sistance ;—nor that the Surgeon was neg- 
ligent or unskilful, unless the death is 
very obviously and clearly produced by his 
applications ;—nor even that the deceased 
did not submit himself properly to medical 
treatment, but was impatient and passionate, 
or drinked spirits, or tore off the bandages 
from his wounds, unless it be also shown 
that this misconduct proceeded from a wil- 
ful and mischievous disposition, and delibe- 
rate determination to destroy himself, and 
not from restlessness and pain, or fever, or 
delirium, caused by the wounds themselves. 
We might illustrate this point by examples; 
but our remarks have already extended 
themselves beyond their proper limits, and 
we must quit the discussion. 

The literary execution of this work, is, 
in the main, very good. The style is not 
always quite correct; and a few instances 
of a show of fine writing might be pointed 
out. But, in general, the style is, as it 
should be, plain, unambitious, and _ per- 
spicuous. 


7. 





The History of Matthew Wald. By the 
Author of Valerius, Reginald Dalton, &c. 
&c. New York. 1824. 12mo. pp. 224. 


Tue author of Valerius is an established 
novel writer. All his books sell, and are 
talked of emphatically. This is very natu- 
ral, for he writes with great power, and 
can say more beautiful and eloquent and 
striking things, than almost any living nov- 
elist. One certainly goes beyond him, and 
a few may rank by his side, but he must 
unquestionably be classed among the first 
in his profession. AlJl that he writes is at 
once reprinted here, and thus adopted into 
our literature; and we therefore consider 
ourselyes bound to give some notice of his 
novels as they appear. He writes too rap- 
idly, and therefore carelessly. Even in our 
short career, we have had occasion to 
speak of another of his works, and before 
the year is out may find ourselves review- 
ing a third. We presume he writes for 
money, and thinks or finds that he earnsa 
larger income by making many lively and 
taking books, than by elaborating a very 
few into greater and more faultless excel- 
lence. As far as the public are concerned, 
this is to be rerretted. Flew men can make 
such works as Valerius, and he who by the 
labour of years can accomplish one or two 
of kindred character to that admirable nov- 
el, would do more for the public, if not for 
himself, by pursuing such a course, than by 
writing dozens of pleasunt tales like Regi- 
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But the little space which we have to 
fill, gives us an admonition to go at once to 
this book, and to be very brief in our re- 
marks upon it. Matthew Wald was of 
Scotch extraction; his family was respect- 
able and acquired considerable wealth by 
prudently allotting, through successive gen- 
erations, different sides, in every political 
or religious dispute, to father and son ; so 
that one might always be on the lucky side, 
—and by making it a rule to marry every 
estate in the neighbourhood, when the la- 
dies attached to the acres made no partic- 
ular objections. This accumulated wealth 
fell to the father of Matthew in conse- 
quence of the rebellion and sudden death 
of his brother; but he saw fit to leave it 
all to his brother’s daughter, cutting off 
Matthew with his own younger brother’s 
portion, and leaving him no way the bet- 
ter for the rebellion. Matthew, when he 
grew to man’s estate, departed in quest of 
a living ; many misfortunes befell him, some 


of which he sought and some sought him. | 


But, like all heroes, he escaped through ev- 
ery thing with life and unscathed limb, and 
after a while—unlike most heroes—became 
an established physician in good practice. 
From this condition he was elevated to 


that of “a landed gentleman,” by discov- | 


ering one day some proofs that his wife’s 
father had almost married, whereby the 
requisitions of the very courteous Scotch 
law were satisfied, and he recovered her 
estate. Then there is a bird’s eye view of 
him in possession—how, it is not told—of 
his paternal estate, and acting very queer- 
ly indeed. Matthew, the disinherited, and 
his cousin who has his estate, appear to be 
considerably in love with each other 
throughout the game; but they are also in 
love with other people whom they respect- 
ively marry. For specimens of our au- 
thor’s style we refer them to our review of 
Reginald Dalton, m an earlier number. 
It is always indicative of great and various 
ability; eloquent, ornamented, or playful, 
as the occasion requires, and always inter- 
esting. There are, however, some instan- 
ces in this volume in which the author 
aims at a bolder flight than heretofore,— 
and he rather fails in most of these at- 
tempts. At such times, both in his best 
and least success, he reminds us of our old 
friend Neal, who actually had a knack of 
of sometimes saying terrible things in a 
most terrible way. We can cite a speci- 
men of our author’s endeavours in that 
way. Wald, who was altogether a very 
truculent and reckless kind of fellow, add- 
ed to his other excellencies, that of being 
a most bitter hater. He first felt this ten- 
der passion for an hypocritical scoundrel 
who availed himself of his priestly office 
to win the affections and the wealth of 
Matthew’s widowed aunt. Our hero was 
a boy—and being severely whipt by his 
new uncle, almost killed him in return, 
and speaks of his indignant wrath, as if he 
were maddened by the recollection. But 
his most intense agony of hate comes over 
him when he sees Lord Lascelyne winning 
his cousin. Lascelyne afterwards deserts 











her, and at the close of the story Wald 
kills him, thus: 


Lascelyne followed me in silence—I walked ve- 
ry rapidly, I promise you—until we were fairl 
among the trees. I halted, anc flinging my cloa 
on the turf, bade him choose for himself. 

‘Swords !’ said he—‘ two swords, Mr Wald!— 
I was not prepared for this, sir,—I assure you I 
had no such intention.’ 

‘Choose, my lord, choose, I answered; ‘the 
blades are good both of them.’ 

‘Sir,’ said he, and he drew himself up in a very 
stately fashion—I must say that for Lascelyne— 
‘Sir, I refuse no man’s challenge; but neither do I 
accept it but upon certain conditions—name your 
quarrel, sir, and your friend.’ 

‘My quarrel!’ 

‘Yes, sir, your quarrel—Do you pretend to say 
that you have any rights over my child?—It was 
that only my letter referred to.’ 

‘Oh no, my Lord Lascelyne, not to that only. 
—-Come, come, here is no time for trifling ; 
choose.’ 

‘I insist upon hearing what is your quarrel, Mr 
Wald.’ 

‘ My quarrel ?>—You sign yourself, “* Wald Las- 
celyne,” I think, too ?—Come, my lord, draw.’ 

‘And wherefore ?—Speak plainly, at all events.’ 

‘In me, sir, you see the representative of an in- 
sulted blood—that is not all, but that is enough— 
choose, and choose quickly.’ 

‘Why, sir, if you think that you have any par- 
ticular title to fight me because I have happened 
to have some disagreement with your cousin, that 
is well enough in its way, and I sha’nt be the man 
to baulk you—but not here, nor thus, if you please. 
—I must have my boy, sir, first; and secondly, | 
must place him in hands thatI happen to approve 


of—that’s my fancy, sir ;—and then, Mr Wald, if 


you have no very particular objection, 1 rather 
prefer going through such things in the most re- 
ceived fashion—in short, I choose among my own 
friends, ere I pick among your blades—that also is 
my fancy.’ 

‘Friends!—Friends to see us /!—Seconds, for- 
sooth !’ 

‘Ay, sir, seconds; ‘tis the rule, and I have no 
passion for singularities, whatever may be your 
taste.’ 

‘Come, come—when you next fall out with 
some fop about a pointer, or a dancer, my lord— 
some pirouetting dancer—this puppy legislation 
will do finely. I thought we were serious.’ 

‘Serious! partly so, partly not, Mr Wald. I 
consider, (but I won’t baulk you, though,) I con- 
sider this as rather a laughable hurry of yours, Mr 
Wald.’ 

‘Laughable? ha !—was that your word? 

‘Ay, laughable—extremely laughable——quite 
hors des regles.’ 

‘The regles!—Madam Francoise has taught 
you that pretty word, too.—Come, come, do you 
wish me to spit on you—to kick you—to crush you 
—to hew you down like a calf? 

‘Sir, you are a ruffian: but give me your 
swords 

‘How beautifully we went through all the pa- 
rade !=-how calmly we proved the distance !—How 
exactly we took our attitudes! You would have 
sworn we were two professed fencers—and yet 
for me—I knew almost nothing of it—I had never 
tried the naked sword before but once; and you 
know how— 

But after the first minute of ceremony, what a 
joke was all this !—I rushed upon him, sir, as if I 
had been some horned brute. 1 had no more 
thoughts of guards and passes than if I had been 
a bison. He stabbed me thrice—thrice through 
the arm—clean through the arm—that was my 
guard——-but what signifies this? 1 felt his blade as 
if it had been a gnat,a nothing. At last my turn 
came—l spitted him through the heart—I rushed 
on till the hilt stopped me.—I did not draw my 
steel out of him.—I spurned him off it with my foot. 

‘Lie there, rot there, beast—!’ a single groan, 
and his eye fixed. 














The Stagyrite says you cannot hate the dead :— 
He never hated.——I dipped my shoe in his blood. 

I rushed home as if 1 had had wings; but my 
courage forsook me at the threshold. 

I entered the room where Katharine was—(she 
was still seated there, her child on her knee, wait- 
ing for me)—I entered it with my cloak wrapped 
about me. I sat down at some little distance from 
them—and in silence. 

‘ Matthew,’ said she, ‘ where have you been ?— 
what have you been about?—your looks were 
strange before—but now——’ 

I drew my cloak closer about me. 

‘Oh! Matthew—your eyes!—will you never 
compose yourself ?” 

‘ Never, Kate.’ 

‘But now you were softening.—Come hither, 
Matthew.—Oh ! try if you can weep,’ 

I drew out my sword from below the cloak—I 
held out the red blade before me—the drops had 
not all baked yet—one or two fell upon the floor. 

‘Speak, Matthew! what is this ?>—Speak!— 
Ha! God of Mercy! there is blood upon that 
sword.’ 

‘ Ay, blood, my cousin—blood.’ 

‘My husband! my Lascelyne !”—I heard no 
more. Heavens and earth! that I should write 
thisdown! One shriek—-one—just one ! 





Sacred Geography, or a Description of the 
places mentioned in the Old and New 
Testaments : intended to promote aknowl!- 
edge of the Holy Scriptures. Accompa- 
nied by three maps. By Thomas T. Smi- 
ley, Teacher. Philadelphia. 1824, 4to. 
pp- 12. 


Tue descriptions in this work are extreme- 
iy scant and meagre; all of them put to- 
gether would not cover half of a page. The 
volume, indeed, is only this, a Scripture 
atlas, well executed, with lists of the mo- 
dern names corresponding to those in the 
Bible, and questions well suited to direct 
the attention of a child to those particulars 
of geographical position and relation which 
he could easily learn by inspecting the 
proper map. We think the author would 
have made a far more valuable book, had 


/he in fact given descriptions of the most 


interesting places mentioned. The princi- 
pal purpose and use of this book, we sup- 
pose to be the giving so much interest and 
entertainment to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, as to make children love to read 
them. This is unquestionably an impor- 
tant object, but it might have been far 
more perfectly accomplished, by the aid of 
such general descriptions as could be made 
sufficiently animated and picturesque te be 
very acceptable, and sufliciently accurate 
to be instructive to children, without any 
necessity of resorting to other materials 
than those which are every where accessi- 
ble. 

We think the author errs in one particu- 
lar of some little consequence; we mean 
in making no difference between his mode 
of asserting facts which can be verified to 
a good degree of certainty, and those, the 
truth of which is, to say no more, extreme- 
ly doubtful. Thus he informs his readers, 
that Paradise was about sixty miles from 
the mouth of the Euphrates, that Hiddekel, 
a river of Paradise, was the same with the 
modern Gyndes, and that Ashkenaz, a 
grandson of Japhet, peopled France, while 
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his brother Biphath settled in the British | 
Isles, and their uncle Magog sat himseli 
down in Russia,—just in the same way in 
which he mentions historical facts for 
which there is reasonable authority. Now 
this is certainly injudicious, and we might 


pression. 





A Dissertation on the Nature and Extent o 
the Jurisdiction of the Courts of the Unit- 
ed States, being a Valedictory Address 
delivered to the Students of the Law Acad- 
emy of Philadelphia, at the close of the 
Academical Year, on the 22d April, 1824. 
By Peter S. Du Ponceau, LL. D. Pro- 
vost of the Academy. To which are ad-' 





ded, a Brief Sketch of the National Judi-| 
ciary Powers exercised in the United | 
States prior to the adoption of the present 
Federal Constitution, by Thomas Ser- 
geant, Esq. Vice Provost. And the Author's 
Discourse on Legal Education, delivered 
at the opening of the Law Academy, in 
February, 1821. With an Apendi« and 








mon, even with the best law authors of 
England, than to consider the existence of 
“the common law” peculiar to that coun- 
try; to regard it as an anomalous circum- 
tance in the history of law, which must be 
judged of with reference only to itself and 
to the social condition which it helped to 
create, and helps to preserve. But all this 
seems to us a mere fallacy. Every nation 


positive enactments, from which the lapse 
of ages has taken away the form and name 
of statutes. In Europe, the common law 
of her nations is the civil law,—the law of 
imperial Rome. The very name is recog- 
nised and applied by authors who treat upon 
the subject; it is no uncommon thing to 
find civilians calling their law, the “jus 
commune,” and treating of it as such. But 





must have, by irresistible necessity, its| the civil law becomes, in those countries, 


until human laws can reach every variety 


of common, unwritten law. This must be true,| the common law, only as it is modified in 


various ways by the peculiarities of the na- 


of human action and every exigency of| tional character or institutions; it must 
social life. Laws may be multiplied and| bow and bend itself to these controlling cir- 
varied, until the common law of a country, | cumstances for a long time, ere it acquires 
is little more than a system of legal exe-| a power which can influence them; every- 
gesis; performing little other use than that| where in Europe the common law must be 


of explaining certain legal phrases and de- | sought, not more in the Pandects, than in 
| fining the extent of their meaning. But| the recorded and accumulated decisions of 


so much common law as this, every body of| judicial courts. We had supposed, that 
people living in regulated society, assured-| since the adoption of the Code Napoléon, 
ly will have, whencesoever it may be deriv-| the written law of France was more per- 
ed. Less than this a common law cannot be ;| fect and independent of collateral aid, than 
but it may be vastly more. Principles and| that of any other nation. But a remark 
forms suggested by the wisdom or chanced | of Mr Du Ponceau’s upon this subject, gave 


upon by the good fortune of a distant an- 


us some interesting information, and strong- 


Notes. Philadelphia. 1824. 8yo. pp. 294. _cestry, approved by experiment, and sanc-| ly illustrates the inevitable necessity of a 
We are glad that a work expressly devoted | tioned by perpetual usage, may, by the | common law. 


to the very important subject, which Mr} many changes and additions of successive 


But admitting that this country possesses superi- 


» Ponceau examines in this volume, has | ages, be woven into a well arranged and! or legislative talents to any other, I assert, without 
’ ’ 5 g y , 

thorough system of law. In a nation} the fear of contradiction, that it is impossible to 

It is of consequence, not merely to lawyers, ; where such a common law as this exists, it abolish the common law. Make as many coves as 


not merely to statesmen, but to all for: is seen and felt to be something more than you will, this second, nature will still force iteelf 


at length been published in this country. | 


whose protection and advantage our na-|amere supplement and aid to the written 
tional judiciary has been established ;—the | law,—to be in fact a system of law by it- 
public good demands that the influence | self, of value proportioned to the wisdom 
which “the common law” has upon the | of its principles, the extent of its operation, 


upon you: 
——‘“ Expellas furca, tamen usque recurret.” 


In proof of this, I shall adduce a very recent and 
very striking instance. The emperor Napoleon 
gave to the French a new and uniform code of laws, 


powers or forms or obligations of this High 'and the importance of the subjects which which has been now in force about twenty years. 
lie within its reach. Such is the common law | !t is admitted to be as complete as a work of this 
of Encland It is easy to imagine the kind can be, and well suited to the nation for 
, S . : whom it was made. But I can assure you, th: 
valuable work should have given it a| growth and establishment of a common you, that, 


Court, should be distinctly seen and ac- 
curately measured. The author of this 


better title; it is true that he examines | law among a people, with little legislative 











cursorily the . nature and extent of the 


good by elucidating, is, whether these 


attention, and which he has done much | 


as far as I have been able to observe, the digest 
and code of Justinian, the former laws and ordi- 


aid, and little help from the analogy of| nances of the kingdom, and the immense collection 
jurisdiction of the United States courts; | foreign institutions. Let a few statutes be of the works of the civilians and French jurists are 
but the question to which he has bent his | passed ;—we should rather say, let a few | 20t less quoted at present in the lawyers’ pleadings 


courts have a common law jurisdiction, and sanctions. Some difficult questions wil 
what that jurisdiction is. Mr Du Ponceau | arise with respect to their meaning, and | ruins, deriding and defying its impotent enemies. 


admits that these courts have jurisdiction | they who exercise judicial functions will 


rules of conduct be agreed upon or be im- 
posed by a master and fortified by penal 


than they formerly were, and so it would be with 
us if we were to abolish the common law. We 
should still recur to it for principles and illustra- 
1| tions, and it would rise triumphant above its own 


The question recurs, what and whence is 


of but not from the common law ; in other | answer them for their own days and for} the common law of this country? Its prin- 
words, that they derive no authority from | posterity; some cases will occur to which| cipal origin is clearly the common law of 


this law, but that they may look to it for 
the. mode of exercising powers expressly 
and certainly given to them, when they can 
find sufficient direction no where else. 


the existing laws do not. precisely apply 


,| England. We were once a part of the 


but an obvious and direct analogy from| empire over which that law extended. We 
laws affecting kindred subjects, will lead to| speak the language in which that law is 
a just decision, and this will be remember-| embodied; the statutes made where it ex- 





Thus, to take the simplest instance, if a 
statute, which conforms to the constitution, | 


ed. Lastly, there will be doubts as to the} isted, and therefore accommodated to it 


mode of enforcing specific laws or exercis-| both in their phraseology and their enact- 


declares a certain action to be penal, and | ing authorities clearly given—of inflicting | ments, are the models which many of our 


: ; . . } , 4 
directly or by necessary implication, re-| punishments unquestionably deserved, or 


most important statutes have followed, al- 


quires the national courts to visit the offen- | affording protection where it is claimed of] most to the letter. It was therefore una- 
der with punishment, but does not prescribe | right ; and in these cases the courts will] voidable, that the courts of this count 

the punishment, then the court must look | suggest and their ministerial officers invent | should look to this law, when the phraseolo- 
to the common law, and govern themselves | processes adapted to the purpose; and if| gy of our statutes was to be explained or 
found good, they will be retained. Thus a| the manner or extent of their application 
common law may grow up by the side of a| ascertained ;—when rights certainly exist- 
statute law and be accommodated to and| ed,—while adequate remedies were not 
by it, until each becomes essential to the | otherwise indicated ; and where certain du- 
other. Perhaps no existing common law | ties were made obligatory, while the forms 
has an origin so unmingled as that we have| and processes by which they should be 
described. In England, we suppose it as-| discharged were not pointed out. We 
certained, that a large and important part think such has been the procedure not onl 


by its modus operandi. 

But what is this common law? There 
are many popular errors upon this subject 
which we think Mr Du Ponceau would have 
done good service in exposing; we regret, 
and not on this account alone, that the 
nature of this dissertation,—it being a 
spoken address,—confined the author with- 
in so narrow limits. Nothing is more com- 








of the common law is formed from early 





of almost all our State courts, but of our 
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national judiciary. That this course has 
been pursued uniformly we do not pretend, 
for there certainly are instances of the 
contrary; but we do believe that it has 
been sufficiently long and general to have 
established, even in the way of usage, 
much of the English common law, as our 
own common law. 

It must however be distinctly under- 
stood and recollected, that they are, in no 
sense of the words, one and the same thing. 
There is neither any identity between 
them, nor has the elder the authority of 
parentage over the younger. A mistake 
upon this point is very common, and from 
it has originated many erroneous opinions 
and much foolish conduct. Itis rather a 
fashion in these days to assail the common 
law and deprecate its introduction into this 
free land. If this means only that the 
authority of this law should be denied, it is 
well ; oe the whole body of this law is to 
be thrown aside as utterly unfit for us,—if it 
is to be forgotten or prohibited,—then we 
say fearlessly, our very freedom is gone. 
Those parts of our constitution which may 
best protect us, become a dead letter; the 
wisest provisions of our fathers, are made, 
by our folly, a mere array of empty words 
—an empty pageantry. Look, for instance, 
at the provision respecting the privilege of 
Habeas Corpus, which forms a part of the 
very first article of the constitution. Iam 
imprisoned without good cause and apply to 
a judge for this writ—but he does not un- 
derstand me. “Sir,” says he, “I have no 
such words in my dictionary :—that volume 
under your arm is a sealed book to me, it 
is a book of the English common law—my 
volumes of the laws give me no form for 
that writ—they give me no means whatso- 
ever for exercising the authority which it 
may be that I possess.” The fact is, as 
Mr Du Ponceau clearly shows, the constitu- 
tion, and the laws made in pursuance of it, 
perpetually recognise and adopt the com- 
mon law. Inthe ninth amendment suits at 
common law are mentioned; in the thir- 
teen section of the Judiciary act of 1789, 
writs of mandamus are in certain cases 
authorized, and indeed in the same act 
remedies at common law are expressly re- 
served to suitors under specified circum- 
stances. If any doubt remains as to what 
this common law may be, let them be an- 
swered by Judge Marshall, who expressed 
himself as follows on the trial of Mr Burr. 
‘“] understand,” says he, “ by the law men- 
tioned in the statutes of the United States, 
those general principles and those general 
usages which are to be found not in the 
legisiative acts of any particular State, but 
in that generally recognised and long estab- 
lished law, which forms the substratum of 
the laws of every State.” 

The common law of this country, as of 
every other, lies in the wisdom, the learn- 
ing, and the conscience of the judicial offi- 
cers; we can have little security that it 
will not be mistaken or abused, beyond that 
which their sagacity and integrity may 
give us. But however numerous or dread- 


ful may be its abuses, they are not likely to 





| others when the reverse may be the case. 





be derived from a regard to the English 
common law, so long as our judges look to 
to that law, only for direction, never for 
authority. Some writers—and we may 
indeed say, some states, see fit to dread vast 
evil from the recollection of that system of 
law whence our own originated; but we 
will let Mr Du Ponceau answer them. 


It may be said, perhaps, that there is too much 
left to the discretion of the Judges as to the quan- 
tum, and even the nature of the punishment, and 
sometimes also as to deciding what is or what is 
not an indictable act. As to the quantum of pun- 
ishment, I know no system of laws in which some 
discretion at least is not left to the Court according 
to the greater or lesser magnitude of the offence. 
It is impossible to avoid this inconvenience by any 
legislation. ‘The same thing may be said of the 
authority to choose between two or three mild pun- 
ishments ; there may be cases in which imprison- 
ment would be death to the party, and when a fine 
may be inflicted upon him with greater effect ; 
With 
respect to the power of deciding in some doubt- 
ful cases, whether a certain act be indictable or 
not, if it is an evil, it is one to which our citi- 
zens are all subject within their respective States, 
and I do not see why any should be exempted 
from it, merely because they are not amenable to 
a State jurisdiction. If it were so, it would follow 
that the Federal Constitution has loosened in a 
strange manner the bands of society which exist- 
ed at the time of its adoption, and that it proclaim- 
ed impunity to every crime which the State author- 
ities could not reach, until by the gradual and slow 
process of legislation, Congress should provide for 
every case that might in future arise. Such is the 
inevitable consequence of the principle that the 
United States have no national common law, while 
the doctrine that I contend for is entirely harmless, 
particularly when it is considered that the common 
law does not give jurisdiction to the Federal Courts, 
but is merely directory of its exercise. So that, 
it appears to me that the opponents of this princi- 
ple, by not viewing the subject in all its bearings, 
have in fact been afraid of dangers which are not 
to be apprehended. 

Thus a phantom has been raised which needs on- 
ly to be looked fully in the face to vanish into 
empty air. The more this question is investigated 
un its true principles, the more I am satisfied that 
the inquiry will result in the conclusions that I have 
formed and which I commit to your future re- 
search. 

We should the more regret that Mr Du 
Ponceau had not occupied a larger space 
with his examination of the important sub- 
ject of this address, but that his industry 
and abitity have almost exhausted it, in 
these few pages. There can hardly arise 
a question respecting the common law ju- 
risdiction of our national courts, which will 
not receive some light from his researches 
and remarks. If we indeed form one peo- 
ple ;—if, as we fondly believe, we may boast 
of a national identity, and hope that it wiil 
be perpetuated, other writers will follow in 
the path which Mr Du Ponceau has opened ; 
but he has won the honor of being the first 
distinctly to advance and fully to sustain 
the important position, that we have a na- 
tional common law. 

We have left ourselves little room to 
speak of the remuinder of this volume. 
Mr Du Ponceau’s Address, delivered at the 
opening of the Law Academy, contains a 
rapid sketch of the history of legal educa- 
tion in England and in this country; and 
is both interesting and valuable. That Mr 
Sergeant’s view of our national jurispru- 











dence before the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, is able and accurate, his name 
gives a warranty, which cannot be strength- 
ehed by any expression of our opinion. 





——— 


Redgauntlet. A Tale of the Eighteenth Cen- 
‘tury. By the Author of “ Waverly.” 
Philadelphia, 1824. 2 vols. 12mo. 


WE find some difficulty in deciding whether 
it is worthwhile to review this book. The 
new Waverly Novel!—Why, before the 
15th day of August, Redgauntlet will have 
a fornight’s opportunity to spread through 
the land, and in half that time it will lie 
on every table that ever felt the weight of 
a book, and be read by ten times as many 
people as will read ourreview. Neverthe- 
less, some of our worthy patrons may wait 
until Parker publishes, that their set may 
be uniform; others may live on borrowing, 
and find themselves more than a fortnight 
off from the owner; others may depend 
upon their circulating library, and receive 
their promised copy at last, bereft of half 
its leaves, and as to a fair proportion of the 
residue defiled into illegibility ; lastly, many 
whom we infinitely respect, may calculate 
upon our reviewing the book, and so deter- 
mine not to read it until they know what 
we think of the matter—seeing, that if 
left to their own guidance, they may com- 
mit themselves by saying something or 
other very much out of the way. These 
reflections have brought us to a sense of 
our duty,—or rather have awoke our natu- 
ral disposition to be generous, even to self- 
oblivion; and we do beseech that small 
proportion of our readers, for whose espe- 
cial behoof we incur the hazard of telling 
the remaining multitude a thrice told tale, 
not to fall into the sin of ingratitude, by 
thinking too little of our kindness. 

But the horrors of indecision again as- 
sail us. In what way shall we review this 
book. We are violently stirred by that 
“Jast infirmity of noble minds,”—love of 
glory,—to make an eloquent, and original, 
and delightful, and, as it were, immortaliz- 
ing article upon the Waverly Novels in 
the general. This, however, we may not 
attempt, firstly, because, as every bod 
knows, we eschew deeay weit ateneill. 
ly, this review must leave our hands for the 
printers, in twenty minutes,—and thirdly, 
it is extremely hot, and we are extreme] 
lazy.. If we were wholly governed by the 
impulses of indolence, then should we make 
a faithful abstract of the story. But 
it would be too cruel towards those who 
have not read it,—for whose peculiar ben- 
efit we write,—to disable them at once, 
from getting interested in the ingenious 
mysteries of the novel. We really think 
there is nothing left for it, but to give a 
very general account of the scenes, the 
characters, and the events, enlivened by 
a few extracts—and then ciose with what- 
ever we can find to say in way of remark, 
spinning out the ideas we chance to lay 
hold of, as far as we can without jeopard- 
izing our established reputation for singular 
conciseness, and a most scrupulous, and, ine 
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deed, conscientious regard to simplicity and 
elevation of expression; for a peculiar af- 
fection towards that antiquated quaintness 
of style, which, in its fear of repetition, 
hardly suffered itself to hint at an idea, and 
a perpetual and remarkably successful en- 
deavour to illustrate the important maxim, 
that “brevity is the soul of wit;” for a 
most noble disdain of the base artifice 
which ‘would conceal poverty of thought 
beneath the veil of periphrastic phraseolo- 
gy; and, in short, for being one of few 
words,—who never says the same thing 
more than once. 

“ Redgauntlet,” is the name of a Scot- 
tish family of influencé, who acquired this 
prepossessing title by being, in all their 
generations, as bloody in their dispositions 
and doings as could well be. They be- 
longed to the numerous tribe of Wrong- 
heads,—who are never easy when a quar- 
rel is going on until they get into it, and 
never able to get in on the winning side. 
In the rebellion of ’45, the head of the 
house lost his head, and—much to the re- 


gret of his disconsolate survivors—his es- | 


tate; but he had married an English wo- 
man, whose property descended to his son. 
The intrigues and violence of his surviving 
brother, who adhered to the Pretender’s 
cause, and strove diligently to obtain such 


| 
{ 








strike them is the task of a good horseman, with a 
quick eye, a determined hand, and full command 
both of his horse and weapon. The shouts of the 
fellows as they galloped up and down in the ani- 
mating exercise—their loud bursts of laughter when 
any of their number caught a fall, and still louder 
acclamations when any of the party made a capital 
stroke with his lance—gave so much animation to 
the whole scene, that I caught the enthusiasm of 
the sport, and ventured forward a considerable 
space on, the sands. The feats of one horseman, in 
particular, called forth so repeated] y the clamorous 
applause of his companions that the very banks 
rang again with their shouts. He was a tall man, 
well mounted on a strong black horse, which he 
caused to turn and wind like a bird in the air, 
carried a longer spear than the others, and wore 
a sort of fur cap or bonnet, with a short feather in 
it, which gave him on the whole rather a superior 
appearance to the other fishermen. He seemed to 
hold some sort of authority among them, and 
occasionally directed their motions both by voice 
and hand; at which times I thought his gestures 
were striking, and his voice uncommonly sonorous 
and commanding. 

The riders began to make for the shore, and the 
interest of the scene was almost over, while I lin- 
gered on the sands, with my looks turned to the 
shores of England, still gilded by the sun’s last 
rays, and, as it seemed, scarce distant a mile from 
me. The anxious thoughts which haunt me began 
to muster in my bosom, and my feet slowly and 
insensibly approached the river which divided me 
from the forbidden precincts, though without any 
formed intention, when my steps were arrested by 
the sound of a horse galloping; and as I turned, 
the rider (the same fisherman whom I had former- 


control over his nephew’s person and feel- | ‘y distinguished), called out to me, in an abrupt 
ings, as to make him an instrument in his { manner, ‘ Soho, brother! you are too late for Bow- 


desperate purposes, form about the whole 
of the plot. The adventurer, Prince Charles 
Edward, is introduced, arid strikingly por- 
trayed; the prominent person of the tale, 
is the Jacobite Redgauntiet, whose extra- 
ordinary character is powerfully conceived 
and executed ;—and the subordinate actors 
are all quite good without being very re- 
markable. The scene is laid, partly in 





Edinburgh and partly in the Border coun- | 


try about the mouth of the Solway. The 
following passage introduces Redgauntlet 
the Uncle. Darsie Latimer meets him 
thus opportunely, and writes an account of 
the interview to his friend Alan Fairford. 


I mentioned in my last, that having abandoned 
my fishing-rod as an unprofitable iinplement, | 
crossed over the open downs which divided me 
from the margin of the Solway. When I reached 
the banks of the great estuary, which are here very 
bare and exposed, the waters had receded from the 


stream, now feeble and fordable, found its way to 
the ocean. The whole was illuminated by the 
beams of the jow and setting sun, who showed his 





large and level space of sand, through which a | 


ruddy front, like a warrior prepared for defence, | 


over a huge hattlemented and turretted wall of | tide was really beginning to influence the bed of 


crimson and black clouds, which appeared like an 
immense Gothic fortress, into which the Lord of 
day was descending. His setting rays glimmered 


bright upon the wet surface of the sands, and the | 


numberless pools of water by which it was cover- 
ed, where the inequality of the ground had occa- 
sioned their being Jeit by the tide. 

The scene was animated by the exertions of a 
number of horsemen,-who were actually employed 
in hunting Salmon. Ay, Alan, lift up your hands 
and eyes as you will, I can give their mode of 
fishing no name so appropriate; for they chased 
the fish at full gallop, and struck them with their 
barbed spears, as you see hunters spearing boars in 
the old tapestry. The salmon, to be sure, take the 
thing more quietly than the boars; but they are so 
Swift in their own element, that to pursue and 


ness to-night—the tide will make presently.’ 

I turned my head and looked at him without 
answering; for, to my thinking, his sudden appear- 
ance (or rather I should say his unexpected ap- 
proach) had, amidst the gathering shadows and 
lingering light, something that was wild and om- 
inous. 

‘Are you deaf?’ he added, ‘or are you mad ?— 
or have you a inind for the next world?’ 

‘IT ama stranger,’ 1 answered, ‘and hadno other 
purpose than looking on at the fishing—I am about 
to return to the side I came from.’ 

‘Best make haste then,’ said he. ‘ He that dreams 
on the bed of the Solway may wake inthe next 
world. ‘The sky threatens a blast that will bring 
in the waves three foot a-breast.’ 

So saying, he turned his horse and rode off, 
while I began to walk back towards the Scottish 
shore, a little alarmed at what I had heard; for the 
tide advances with such rapidity upon these fatal 
sands, that well-mounted horsemen lay aside hopes 
of safety, if they see its white surge advancing 


| while they are yet at a distance from the bank. 


These recollections grew niore agitating, and, 
instead of walking deliberately, I began a race as 
fast as I could, feeling, or thinking | felt, each pool 
of salt water through which I splashed, grow 
deeper and deeper. At length the surface of the 
sand did seem considerably more intersected with 
pools and channels full of water—either that the 


the estuary, or, as I must own is equally probable, 


| that I had, in the hurry and confusion of my re- 





treat, involved myself in difficulties which I had 
avoided in my delibezate advance. Either way, it 
was rather an unpromising state of affairs, for the 
sands at the same time turned softer, and my foot- 
steps, as soon as I[ had passed, were instantly filled 
with water. I began to have odd thoughts con- 
cerning the snugness of your father’s parlour, and 
the secure footing afforded by the - pavement of 
Brown’s Square and Scot’s Close, when my better 
genius, the tall fisherman, appeared once more 
close to my side, he and his sable horse looming 
gigantic in the now darkening twilight.. . 
‘Are you mad?’ he said, in the same deep tone 
which had before thrilled on my ear, ‘or are you 
weary of your life?—You will be presently a- 








mongst the quicksands.’—I professed my igno- 
rance of the way, to which he only replied, ‘ There 
is no time for prating—get up behind me.’ 

He probably expected me to spring from the 
ground with the activity which these Borderers 
have, by constant practice, acquired in all relating 
to horsemanship; but as I stood irresolute, he.ex- 
tended his hand, and grasping mine, bid me place 
my foot on the toe of his boot, and thus raised me 
in a trice to the croupe of hishorse. I was scarce 
securely seated, ere he shook the reins of his horse, 
who instantly sprung forward; but annoyed, doubt- 
less, by the unusual burthen, treated us to two or 
three bounds, accompanied by as many flourishes 
of his hind heels. The rider sat like a tower, not- 
withstanding that the unexpected plunging of the 
animal threw me forward upon him. ‘The horse 
was soon compelled to submit to the discipline of 
the spur and bridle, and went off at a steady hand 
gallop; thus shortening the devious, for it was b 
no means a direct path, by which the rider, avoid- 
ng gy loose quicksands, made for the northern 

ank. 


Afterwards, Darsie is kidnapped, and 
Fairford goes in search of him; le is in- 
duced to go on board a smuggling vessel, 
and becoming very sick from fatigue and 
exposure, is left by the crew at a house 
where certain Catholic spinsters exer- 
cise hospitality towards all who need it. 
Here, it happens that Prince Charles Ed- 
ward is concealed under the name and 
guise of Father Buonaventure. For pur- 
poses which are afterwards disclosed, these 
ladies wish Fairford to see their ghostly 
Father. 


Oho! thought Fairford, the murder is out—here 
is a design of conversion!—I must not affront the 
good old ladies, but I shall soon send off the priest, 
I think. He then answered aloud, ‘ that he should 
be happy to converse with any friend of theirs—that 
in religious matters he had the greatest respect for 
every modification of Christianity, though, he must 
say, his belief was made up to that in which he 
had been educated ; nevertheless, if his seeing the 
religious person they recommended could in the 
least show his respect——’ 

‘It is not quite that,’ said Sister Seraphina,—‘al- 
though I am sure the day is too short to hear him— 
Father Buonaveuture, I mean—speak upon the 
concerns of our souls; but——’ 

‘Come, come, Sister Seraphina,’ said the younger, 
‘it is needless to talk so much about it. His—his 
Eminence—I mean Father Buonaventure—will 
himself explain what he wants this gentleman to 
know.’ 

‘His Eminence!’ said Fairford, surprised— Is 
this gentleman so high in the Catholic Church?— 
This title is given only to Cardinals, I think.’ 

‘He is not a Cardinal as yet,’ answered Seraphi- 
na; ‘but I assure you, Mr Fairford, he is as high 
in rank as he is eminently endowed with good gifts, 
and——’ 

‘Come away,’ said Sister Angelica. ‘Holy Vir- 
gin, how you do talk!--What_ has Mr Fairford to 
do with Father Buonaventure’s rank ?—Only, sir, 
you will remember that the Father has been always 
accustomed to be treated with the most profound 
deference ;—indeed——’ 

‘Come away, sister,’ said Sister Seraphina in her 
turn; ‘who talks now, I pray you? Mr Fairford 
will know how to comport himself.’ 

‘ And we had best both leave the room,’ said the 
younger lady, ‘for here his Eminence comes.’ 

She lowered her voice toa whisper as she pro- 
nounced the Jast words ; and as Fairford was about 
to reply, by assuring her that any friend of hers 
should be treated by him with all the ceremony he 
could expect, she imposed silence on him by hold- 
ing up her finger. 

A solenmm and stately step was now heard in the 
gallery; it might have proclaimed the approach, 
not merely of a bishop or cardinal, but of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff himself. Nor could the sound have 
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heen more respectfully listened to by the two la- 
dies, had it announced that the Head of the Church 
was approaching in person. They drew them- 
selves, like sentinels on duty, one on each side of 
the door by which the Jong gallery communicated 
with Fairford’s apartment, and stood there im- 
moveable, and with countenances expressive of the 
deepest reverence. 














overawed by the airs of superiority, which could 
be only properly exercised towards one over whom 
religion gave the speaker influence, sat down at his 
bidding, as if moved by springs, and was ata loss 
how to assert the footing of equality on which he 
felt that they ought to stand, The stranger kept 
the advantage which he had obtained. 

‘Your name, sir, I am informed, is Fairford,’ 


The approach of Father Buonaventure was so | said the Father. 


slow, that Fairford had time to notice all this, and to 
marvel in his mind that wily and ambitious priests 
could have contrived to subject his worthy but sim- 
ple-minded hostess to such superstitious trammels. 
Father Buonaventure’s entrance and appearance 
in some degree accounted for the whole. 

He was a man of middle life, about forty or up- 
wards; but either care, or fatigue, or indulgence, | 
had brought on the appearance of premature old 
age, and given to his fine features a cast of seri-: 
ousness or even sadness. A noble countenance, | 
however, still remained ; and though his complex- | 
ion was altered, and wrinkles stamped upon his 
brow in many a melancholy fold, still the lofty 
forehead, the full and well opened eye, and the 
well formed nose, showed how handsome in better 
days hemaust have been. He was tall, but lost the 
advantage of his height by stooping ; and the cane 
which he wore always in his hand, and occasion- 
ally used, as well as the slow though majestic gait, 
seemed to intimate that his fine form and limbs felt 
already some touch of infirmity. The colour of 
his hair could not be discovered, as, according to 
the fashion, he wore a periwig. de was hand- 
somely; though gravely dressed in a secular habit, 
and had a cockade in his hat; circumstances which 
did not surprise Fairford, who knew that a military 
disguise was very often assumed by the seminary 
priests, whose visits to England, or residence there, 
subjected them to legal penalties. 

As this stately person entered the apartment, the 
two ladies facing inward, like soldiers on their post 
when about to salute a superior officer, dropped on 
either hand of the Father a courtesy so profound, 
that the hooped petticoats which performed the 
feat seemed to sink down to the very floor, nay, 
through it, as if a trap-door had opened for the de- 
scent of the dames who performed this act of rev- 
erence. 

The Father seemed accustomed to such homage, 
profound as it was; he turned his person a little 
way first towards one sister, and then towards the | 
other, while, with a gracious inclination of his per- | 
son, which certainly did not amount to a_ bow, he 
acknowledged their courtesy. But he passed for- 
ward without addressing them, and seemed, by so 
doing, to intimate that their presence in the apart- 
ment was unnecessary. 

They accordingly glided out of the room, retreat- 
ing backwards, with hands clasped and eyes cast 
upward, as if imploring blessings on the religious 
man whom they venerated so highly. The door of 
the apartment was shut after them, but not before 








Fairford had perceived that there were one or two 
men in the gallery, and that, contrary to what he 
had before observed, the door, though shut, was not 
locked on the outside. 

Can the good souls apprehend danger from me to 


Alan answered by a bow. 

‘Called to the Scottish bar,’ continued his visitor. 
‘ There, is, I believe, in the West, a family of birth 
and rank called Fairford of Fairford.’ 

Alan thought this a strange observation from a 
foreign ecclesiastic, as his name intimated Father 
Buonaventure to be; but only answered, he be- 
lieved there was such a family. 

‘Do you count kindred with them, Mr Fairford ? 
continued the inquirer. 

‘I have not the honour to lay such a claim,’ said 
Fairford. ‘My father’s industry has raised his 
family from a low and obscure situation—I have 
no hereditary claim to distinction of any kind.— 
May I ask the cause of these inquiries ” 

‘ You will learn it presently,’ said Father Buon- 
aventure, who had given a dry and dissatisfied 
hem at the young man’s acknowledging a plebeian 
descent. He then motioned to him to be silent, 
and proceeded with his queries. 


We know how much one expects from a 
new Waverly Novel, and how difficult it is 
to satisfy high expectations; and we are 
aware that if former achievements are not 
surpassed, we are apt to think they are not 
equalled; still, while we admit that Red- 
gauntlet has interested and amused us, we 
are constrained to rank it as decidedly in 
the second class of this author’s produc- 
tions. It did not cost him effort enough to 
relieve it from the appearance of great 
carelessness, and though it demonstrates, 
like every thing he has written, the pos- 
session of remarkable powers, it exhibits 
them slightly, and seldom exerted. 





Nineteenth Annual Report of the Trustees 
of the Free School Society of New York ; 
with an Appendiz, New York, 1824. 
Svo. pp. 68. 


Turis is one of the most useful institutions 
in our country. Experience has set her 
seal to this testimony; and it is corrobo- 
rated by an interesting circumstance stated 
in this, the Nineteenth Annual Report, that 
“‘more than twenty thousand poor children 
have been registered on the books of the 
schools, but one of whom has been traced 
to a criminal court.”. When we consider 


| that it is the children of the poor and indi- 


this god of their idolatry? thought Fairford. But |gent only who are admitted into these 


stranger had already reached the middle of his 
apartment. 

Fairford rose to receive him respectfully, but as 
he fixed his eyes on the visitor, he thought that the 
Father avoided his looks. His reasons for remain- 
ing incognito, were cogent enough to account for 
this, and Fairford hastened to relieve him, by look- 
ing downwards in his turn; but when he again rais- 
ed his face, he found the broad light eye of the 
stranger so fixed on him, that he was almost put 
out of countenance by the steadiness of his gaze. 
During this time they remained standing. 

‘Take your seat, sir,’ said the Father ; ‘ you have 
been an invalid.’ 

He spoke with the tone of one who desires an in- 
ferior to be seated in his presence, and his voice 
was full and melodious. 

Fairford, somewhat surprised to find himself 
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he had no time to make farther observations, for the | 
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schools, and thus rescued from ignorance 
and vice, we shall be prepared to appre- 
ciate the importance of this fact, as evi- 
dence of the intellectual and moral culture 
which these schools afford. 

It appears by the present Report, that 
there are ten schools now under the care 
of the Society, four of which are taught by 
females and composed of girls only ; four 
others are of boys exclusively, and two are 
composed of both sexes. The whole num- 
ber of scholars at the present time is four 
thousand three hundred and eighty-four. 
All these are taught on the Lancastrian 


_or mutual instruction system, which was 


first introduced into our country by this So- 
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ciety. On this plan, one teacher is suffi- 
cient for each school, though it be compos- 
ed of several hundreds; and the annual 
expense for each scholar has been reduced, 
as stated in the Report, to the very mode- 
rate sum of one dollar and eighty cents. 
This expense is defrayed from a common 
school fund, one half of which is paid out 
of the school fund belonging to the State, 
and the other half is raised by the city cor- 
poration for this purpose. 

A large portion of the pamphlet before 
us is occupied with an account of a contro- 
versy between the Trustees of this Society 
and certain religious Societies in relation 
to this fund. It appears, that a law of the 
State allows the different Religious Socie- 
ties in that city to establish free schools, 
and puts them on the same footing with this 
institution, by allowing all to draw from this 
fund in proportion to the number of scholars 
taught in their respective schools) Some 
of these Societies, it would appear, have 
taken especial care to increase their num- 
ber of scholars as much as possible; and, 
by hiring incompetent teachers at a lower 
salary than that paid by the Free School 
Society, have reserved a surplus from the 
sum drawn out of the school fund, which 
they have appropriated to the erecting of 
school-houses. Whether they have been 
induced to these measures from a belief 
that no religious education would be ayail- 
ing which did not inculcate the peculiar 
principles of their respective sects, or found 
a still more powerful motive in the consid- 
eration that these school-houses would be the 
property of the Society thus erecting them, 
we do not stop to inquire. It is sufficiently 
obvious, that these measures were rapidly 
tending to defeat the usefulness of the Free 
School Society, by depriving it of its funds, 
and appropriating them less beneficially, if 
not wresting them from the purposes for 
which they were intended. For, by estab- 
lishing schools of an inferior quality, these 
Societies were doing much to bring the 
system itself into disrepute; and were in- 
vesting a part of the public School fund in 
real estate, which would henceforth belong 
to themselves. Aware of this state of 
things, the Corporation of that city united 
with the Trustees of the Free School, in 
an application to the Legislature for a 
remedy. ‘They were joined by a large 
number of their fellow citizens, and b 
some of the Religious Societies themselves. 
An act has passed the House of Assembly 
for this purpose, and we cannot doubt of 
its ultimate success in the other branches, 
as it was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, but they had not time at their 
last session to consider it. We can look 
with indifference on the competition be- 
tween the proprietors of steam-boats and 
stages. If they ruin their own fortunes, 
the community will suffer no serious loss. 
But a rivalry which shall tend to impede 
the efforts and diminish the resources of an 
institution like this,is a public injury, which 
every friend to the moral and intellectual 
advancement of his species canuot but 
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We certainly approve of the system of 
ynutual instruction, if applied to its proper 
objects and kept within due bounds; but 
we are not so sanguine as to believe that it 
will make many profound scholars, or do 
much to elevate our rank in science and 
literature among the nations. But if it 
does little to increase the intensity of light 
which surrounds us, it will do much by dif- 
fusing that light, and extending it into the 
remoter corners and by-places of compara- 
tive obscurity, until all the dark and shad- 
owy recesses in the social structure are 
gladdened by its peaceful radiance. The 
benefits of a thorough spread of useful 
knowledge to a community like ours, and 
toa government whose very existence must 
depend upon the virtue aud intelligence of 
the people, are incalculable. 
We iearn from another source, that 
measures are in operation for establishing 
a school in that city, to teach the higher 
branches of education on the plan of mu- 
tual instruction, and that a building is now 
erecting for that purpose. We have suppos- 


ed that this system was adapted to the sim- | 


pler elements of education only; and that 
it could not be applied to the higher branch- 
es with advantage. The account of the 
High School of Edinburgh, given by Pro- 
fessor Griscom in his “Year in Europe,” 
has somewhat altered our opinion in this 
respect. But we still think the common 
mode of teaching the Classics and the 
higher branches of Mathematics, is to be 
preferred wherever it is practicable. As, 
however, the establishment of such a school 
will be likely to extend the knowledge of 
some of the higher branches of education 
to those who, for want of means or oppor- 
tunity, would otherwise remain destitute, 
it has our most cordial wishes for its pros- 
perity. a3 

The Newspapers inform us of the arrival 
of Mr Lancaster at Carraccas, whither he 
has gone for the purpose of establishing his 
system in the new republics of South Amer- 
ica. ‘That country offers a wide field for 
his exertions, if the policy of their religion 
will sufier him to labour in it. He is not 
the man whom we should think best calcu- 
lated to recommend this system to the at- 
tention of strangers; but he possesses two 
unportant requisites—great zeal in the 
cause, and thorough acquaintance with his 
subject ; and, tor the sake of the excellent 
cause in which he labours, we hope he will 


meet with no insurmountable obstacie to its | 


advancement. 


~_ — 





Correspondence relative to the Prospects of 
Christianity, and the Means of Promot- 
ing its Reception in India. Cambridge, 
1824. 8vo. pp. 138. 

Tae pamphlet commences with a letter 

dated Harvard Collere, April, 1823, ad- 

dressed by the Rev. Dr Ware to the Rev. 

W. Adam, a Unitarian minister in Calcutta. 

It was written for himself and other Unita- 

rians with whom he is associated, for the 

purpose of obtaining information whether 
any thing can be done by them for the pro- 


‘motion of Christianity in India. To ren- 
der the information definite, a number of 
‘questions are propounded respecting the 
‘real success attending the exertions now 
making for the conversion of the natives 
of india; the standing, number, and char- 
acter of the converts; the comparative 
‘success which has attended the labours of 
Missionaries of the various denominations; 





the numbers and standing of Unitarian | 
Christians, and the treatment they receive | 
from others; the causes which have pre-| 
vented, and still prevent the reception of | 


Christicnity. He also inquires whether 


there are any reasons for supposing that. 
the obstacles, which have hitherto opposed | 


its progress, would be removed by present- 
ing it under the form of Unitarianism, and 


} 
| 


| 
| 


‘in what way efforts for this end should be | 
made; whether any beneiits have resulted | 
from translating the Bible into the languag- | 
es of the East; whatis the character of the | 


translations which have been made; what 
parts of India or of the East afford the best 
prospects for propagating the gospel. 

These are the principal questions pro- 
pounded by Dr Ware. Mr Adam has re- 
plied to them at considerable length, and 
given, What we believe to be, in general, 
a just account of the state of Christianity 
in Hindoostan. Our belief of the general 
correctness of his statements is strengih- 
ened by their agreement with other opin- 
ions and testimony of great weight. It is 
to be noticed that Mr Adam published Dr 
Ware’s questions, and the substance of his 
own reply, in Calcutta, where one would 
think he could hardly be induced by any 
‘motives, to hazard misrepresentations on a 
subject so interesting to his theological op- 
ponents. We have made these remarks, 
because we supposed most of our read- 
ers, like ourselves, unacquainted with Mr 
Adam. We shall now proceed to give an 
abstract of the information, which he fur- 
nishes in his communication dated Decem- 
ber, 1823. 

Of the exertions now making for the 
conversion of the natives, the most impor- 
tant is the translation of the Scriptures. 
The principal of the translators is Dr Ca- 
rey, Professor of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, who, with the aid of learned natives, 
called Pundits, had, several years ago, 
produced versions in six or seven different 
‘languages, and he may have added others 
since. 

Next to Dr Carey, in the list of translators, are 
the Rey. Henry Martyn, a chaplain of the East In- 
dia Company, who translated the New Testament 
into Hindoosthanee and Persian ; the Rey. John 
“Chamberlain, a Baptist Missionary, who laboured 
long and diligently at translations of the New Tes- 
_tament into Hincuwee and Bruj, but experienced 
considerable difficulty in getting them through the 
| press; Mr Ellerton, an indigo-planter, who trans- 
| lated the New Testament into Bengallee, profess- 
edly improving upon Dr Carey’s version into the 
‘same language; Archdeacon Corrie and the Rev. 
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--- 


which is in the Oordoo or court dialect, into a 
greater conformity with the popular dialect called 
the Hinduwee. These, as far as ny information 
extends, are the only persons who have engaged 
with effect in the work of translating the Scriptures 
into any of the languages spoken or read in the 
Bengal Presidency; and such, to the best of my 
knowledge, is the amount of their labours. 

There have been five editions of Dr Ca- 
rey’s Bengailee New Testament. 

The plan foilowed in translating, is the 
following. Dr Carey produces a version in 
Bengallee, and employs a Pundit to trans- 
late from this into sume ether language; a 
second Pundit uses the version of the first, 
to translate into a third language. This, 
however, is the case only when the seve- 
ral Pundits do not all understand Bengal- 
lee. ‘There can be no doubt that the text 
is somewhat corrupted by these successive 
translations; yet it is to be remarked, that 
where the translation was superintended 
by Dr Carey, he compared every version 
with the Bengallee, and doubtless with the 
original. The Pundits employed in this 
work, are supposed to be, in “most cases, 
reaily learned men, but there have been 
some exceptions. 

The publication of Christian tracts is the 
means next in importance. The total of 
tracts printed, in different languages, by 
the Congregational Missionaries during the 
five years since the formation of their So- 
ciety, was one hundred and seventeen thou- 
sand. The number issued by other Socie- 
ties is not given. Mr Adam has a very 
unfavourable opinion of the character of 
these tracts. This was to be expected 
from his difference of religious opinion; but 
from the facts he has stated with respect 
to some of them, we cannot but think his 
judgment correct. 

The preaching of the Gospel in the na- 
tive Indian languages has been much reli- 
ed on by the various sects of Missionaries, 
and still continues to employ considerable 
numbers. Muny of these are quite incom- 
petent to the task, and they are supposed 
to have generally committed a great error, 
in preaching principally to the poor and 
illiterate. We have not room to say much 
of them, but shall presently state the de- 
eree of success which has attended their 
labours. 

Of Christian Societies composed entire- 
ly of Europeans, there are none except a 
few in the army. There are five Societies 
in different places, composed “ partly of 
Europeans, and partly of country-borns, 
Portuguese, and Armenians; and fifteen, 
composed principally, or wholly, of native 
members.” The number of native Chris- 
tians in each of these churches is supposed 
not to exceed twenty. 

The education of the natives is promoted 
on a small scale, by Boarding schools, and 
by superintending, at fixed salaries, native 


schools established by government, and 


Mr Thomason, who have engaged to furnish the | others supported by public contributions. 
Calcutta Bible Society with a translation of the | Something has also been done by way of 


Old Testament into Hindoosthanee, corresponding | trans} 


‘to Mr Martyn’s translation of the New; and Mr 
} . . ° 

| Bowley, a country-born Church Missionary, who 
has been for some time past engaged in modifying 


| 


| 
} 
| 
} 


ating elementary works into the na- 
tive languages, and by the publication of 
periodical works. A‘College has also been 


‘Mr Martyn’s Hindoosthanee New Testament, | established at Calcutta, and one at Seram- 
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pore, but they have not had time to do 
much good. Such is an abstract statement 
of the means used for the conversion of the 
natives to Christianity. We proceed to 
give Mr Adam’s opinion of the result. 
He believes that general information is 
gradually spreading throughout Bengal, 
and that it has been much promoted by 
Missionaries ; but he,does not suppose them 
to have been successful, in any considera- 
ble degree, in diffusing a knowledge of 


Christianity. 

This is true, even admitting that the religious 
system of the Missionaries is the religious system 
of the New Testament; but their success has been 
stil] less when we consider that these two systems 
are so much opposed to each other. The doc- 
trines which they teach, with the exception of the 
incarnation of the Deity, which is an idea very 
readily admitted by the native mind, are very little 
known. When they are attended to, in so far as 
they agree with preconceived notions, they only 
produce the conviction of a community of faith; in 
so far as they are understood to disagree, they 
chiefly call forth expressions of contempt and 
ridicule ; and in so far as they are either unin- 
telligible or not understood, they excite only a 
feeling of blank and aimless wonderment. As 


far as I have been able to observe and judge, | 


high and low, rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned, are, with few exceptions, alike ignorant of 
the peculiar evidences and doctrines of Christian- 
ity, as well as the peculiar duties and expectations 
of Christians. An intelligent native will probably 
be found to receive a few specific ideas respecting 
Christianity from the preaching of the Missiona- 
ries. The general impression left on his mind will, 
I believe, be, thatit is a system friendly to polythe- 
ism, but opposed to idolatry; representing the De- 
ity as partial in his regards to his creatures, but in- 
culcating a purer and stricter morality than his 


own. 

“ Idolatry is, though very slowly, falling 
into desuetude, at least amoug the natives in 
Calcutta.” It is computed that it is rejected 
by about a tenth of the reading native popu- 
lation of that city; but we are not informed 
what portion of the whole population this 
embraces ; and it appears that not more than 
two thirds of those who reject idolatry, em- 
brace Christianity. This must make the 
number very small, especially when we 
consider that the whole number in India of 
native converts now in full communion with 
Protestant Churches, ‘‘ does not exceed three 
hundred.” This is Mr Adam’s estimate 
from the most accurate information he 
could obtain from the reports of the various 
Societies, and other authentic sources. 
Even these are represented as of a very 
low rank, of ordinary understanding, and 
generally of loose morals; and, on the 
whole, as little, if any, improved by becom- 
ing Christians. It does not appear that 
they are generally converts from reflection 
and inquiry, but frequently from grossly 
selfish motives; and as this is believed by 
all their countrymen, their example can 
have little good effect upon others. Mr 
Adam’s opinion,—if he be a man,—cannot 
but be influenced by his religious opinions ; 
but it cannot be denied, that the facts he 
states, which are such as to be of public no- 
toriety, do, in the main, support his esti- 
mates, and his assertions. 

Having reduced the number and char- 
acter of the converts to this, it can be of | 








little consequence to ascertain what sect 
has made most of them. Unitarians have 
had little opportunity to try their skill, 
for it does not appear that there are more 
than twenty in Calcutta, although Mr Adam 
supposes some more would acknowledge 
their faith, were it not that 

The Christian name has been rendered, by the 
missionary converts, synonymous, in the opinion of 
their countrymen, with all that is ignorant, low, and 
deceitful; and that therefore, no respectable native 
will choose, by assuming the same religious appel- 
lation, to identify himself with a class of people so 
generally, and, as is affirmed, so justly despised. 


It will not escape the reader, that those 
|secret converts whom Mr Adam seems to 
regard with considerable complacency, can- 
not possess much of that apostolic and prim- 
itive Christian character, or they would 
not thus be prevented from openly profess- 
ing a religion “every where spoken a- 
gainst.”. Mr Adam, of course, believes that 
Unitarianism, with equal facilities, might 
be more easily propagated, and that its in- 
fluence would be more salutary, than any 
other form of religion; but the work fur- 
nishes no competent evidence of this; in- 
deed, it exhibits little or no evidence ap- 
plicable to this question. 

The causes which have prevented, and 
that continue to prevent the reception of 
Christianity by the natives of India, are 
supposed to be their regard for their reli- 
gion on account of its great antiquity ; their 
belief that they have been distinguished 
above all other nations by a series of rey- 
elations; their ignorance of experimental 
science, and of the value of moral evi- 
dence, together with their confidence in 
the superiority of their own science and 
attainments ; the great influence which their 
complicated, idolatrous, and demoralizing 
system has upon their minds, by * uniting 
itself with all the relations and duties of a 
present life, and with all the hopes and 
fears of a future state ;” and especially the 
institution of the caste, the effects of which 
are thus described : 


Itis not only recognised by the judicial code of 
the Hindoos, but, unlike the test of Christian na- 
tions, itis even upheld by their sacred books, and 
forms an essential part of their religious system. 


the most palpable injustice and oppression, its or- 
dinary operation is to give sanctity to the greatest 
pride on the one hand, and the most abject debase- 
ment on the other. It separates man from man, 
places an insuperable barrier between them, and 
pronounces an irrevocable prohibition of al! the 
tender sympathies and kind offices of life. It cuts 
the very sinews, and spreads misery, disease, and 
death through the whole frame of Hindoo society. 
It entails all the evils both of the social and of the 


either. Besides the positive evils which it is con- 
stantly producing, it operates as a bar to every im- 


and religion. A Hindoo who forsakes the super- 
stitions in which he was educated, and professes 
the religion of his conscience, subjects himself to 
its utmost rigours. 


Their acquaintance with the licentious 
works in the Persian language; the imper- 
fect administration of justice; the imposi- 
tion of a trifling tax by the government on 
the pilgrims to certain of their celebrated 





Thus, while it, on some occasions, legalizes acts of 


provement in the arts and sciences, in knowledge | 
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|temples, which operates as a sort of indi- 
rect sanction to their idolatry ; and the low 
state of religion and morals among Chris. 
tians, are the other principal obstacles 
mentioned by Mr Adam. 

Of these, the last appears to us incom- 
parably the greatest. The natives will de- 
rive their views of the practical influence 
of Christianity much less from the Mission- 
aries, than from the ordinary character of 
the Christians with whom they associate, 
}and under whose authority they are sub- 
|jected. And who are these? Are they the 
‘genuine disciples of that religion which 
teaches us to lay up treasures, not on the 
the earth, but in heaven, and to cultivate 
that charity which seeketh not her own? 
|Do they present themselves as soldiers 
‘combating beneath the banners of the 
‘Prince of Peace, conquering their own 
passions, mindful of the rights of others, 
|willing to serve rather than to domineer, 
humane, and forgiving injuries, more ready 
| to suffer wrong than to do it, and satisfied 
with subjecting first their own evils, and 
then the evils of others? How absolutely 
the reverse of all this, is the reality! And 
what more needs be said? Why do we talk 
/of a thousand other obstacles, which, if 
removed, with this remaining, would leave 
the practical religion of Christians with 
little or nothing to recommend it ? 

To the question, “ Are any of the causes 
of failure of such a nature, that it may be 
in the power of Unitarians to remove them,” 
Mr Adam states many objections to the 
plans hitherto pursued by Missionaries, and 
supposes that Unitarians would adopt more 
prudent measures. This is perfectly fair 
on his part; but we should suppose that 
other denominations would be almost equal- 
ly sensible of the importance of most of 
these improvements which he suggests. To 
render the translations correct; to have 

the Missionaries good men, and well edu- 
cated; to estimate the motives of converts 
rightly ; and to guard against hypocritical 
| professions, are very plain duties, and are, 
as we trust, thought to be duties by all. 
The question whether Unitarian doctrines 
would be more salutary than those which 
have been inculcated, our readers will 
prefer answering for themselves. 

We come now to the main question: 
Can any aid be given by Unitarians to the cause 


| of Christianity in India with a reasonable prospect 


of success? If any can be given,—of what kind,— 
in what way,—by what means? 

Mr Adam supposes that important aid 
may be afforded, and with good prospect of 
| ultimate success, by sending men and money. 








savage state, without admitting the benefits of His opinion in relation to the prospects for 


| Missionaries, is thus expressed : 


| Judging as impartially as my character and situ- 
| ation will permit me to do, I do not hesitate, in re- 
| ply to this query, toexpress my full conviction that 
Unitarian Missionaries, if properly qualified and 
adequately supported, may be of essential service 
in diffusing the knowledge and influence of true 
religion in this country. Preaching is not the only 
way in which such Missionaries may usefully em- 
ploy themselves; but those who do devote them 
selves to this important department of labour, will 
find ample scope for all theirenergies. They may 
promote a free social intercourse with educated na- 
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tives by giving and receiving visits, which they will 
know how to turn to some useful account, not by 
dwelling, with irritating and repulsive frequency, 
upon religious topics in the gloomy and dogmatical 
spirit of fanaticism. but by constantly exhibiting in 
word and deed the benign and liberal spirit of the 
gospel. They may preach in English, not only to Eu- 
ropeans, but also to those natives who have acquired 
a knowledge of that language, and who, idolaters, as 
well as Unitarian Hindoos, will be much more dis- 
posed to attend, because they can much more easi- 
ly understand, a Unitarian than a Trinitarian ser- 
vice. They may hold public meetings in the 
native part of the city, in places respectably fur- 
nished, for the purpose of temperate and friendly 
discussion in the native language on every subject 
of morals and religion. And they may promote 
the establishment of Unitarian Hindoos in similar 
places for similar purposes, than which nothing 
will more conduce to the downfall of idolatry, and 
which will at the same time afford a theatre for dis- 
passionately advancing the claims of Christianity 
in the presence of those who are most likely to em- 
brace it. In short, various plans might be suggested, 
in the execution of which Unitarian Missionaries 
may very materially aid in preparing the way for 
the general reception of the gospel. 

The establishment of “ Unitarian mis- 
sionary schools for instructing the children 
of natives in the rudiments of a European 
Education, in the English language, in 
Christian morality, mingling with it very 
little instruction relative to the doctrines 
of Christianity,” is regarded as a most im- 
portant means for promoting the grand ob- 
ject. It appears that many of the more 
wealthy Hindoos would pay liberally for 
the instruction of their children in such 
schools. Their principal object would be 
the English language, which is of high im- 
portance to them for the purposes of busi- 
mess and social intercourse. Mr Adam 
thinks that Missionaries should not make 
particular instances of conversion, the di- 
rect and specific object of their endeav- 
ours; but that much reliance may be plac- 
ed on the method he has pointed out for the 
gradual, but general diffusion of light. 

The part of India supposed to constitute 
the most promising field of labour, is Cal- 
cutta. Much is said of the prospects which 
Persia affords for Unitarian missionary ex- 
ertions. The circumstance which is thought 
to give the greatest encouragement, is, that 
the Persians are firm believers in the Unity 
of God. This reminds us of a passage 
page 79. 

The incarnation of the Deity, is an idea extreme- 
ly familiar to the native rind, but idolaters, in- 
stead of being conciliated and won over by a 
doctrine so consonant with their own, are rather 
flattered by the close resemblance which they sup- 
pose can, in this respect, be traced between Chris- 
tianity and Hindooism, and are thus confirmed in 
their anceint superstitions. 

He supposes this doctrine to form an in- 
superable obstacie to the reception of Chris- 
tianity in Hindoostan. Now, Mr Adam 
seems to us alittle inconsistent here; if he 
be not, we suggest the singular phenomenon 
of this difference between Hindoo minds 
and Persian, as an interesting and impor- 
tant subject for the attention of Missionaries. 
if any thing be found in Christianity coinci- 
dent with the previous opinions of a Hindoo, 
it proves an obstacle to his conversion ; but 
if any thing be found coincident with the 





previous opinions of a Persian, it affords a 
most important facility to his conversion. 

The same questions which were addressed 
to Mr Adam were also sent by Dr Ware 
to Rammohun Roy, whom most of our read- 
ers know to be a learned Hindoo, who has 
renounced idolatry, and contends that it is 
not inculcated in the Vedas, who has a high 
respect for Christianity, but is not a Chris- 
tian; who encourages free inquiry, and af- 
fords some aid and encouragement to the 
exertions of Missionaries. 

Rammohun Roy’s replies to the questions 
are short, and they agree, generally, with 
those of Mr Adam. As to the success 
which has hitherto attended the labours 
of Missionaries, he quotes the opinion of 
the Abbé Dubois, which is rather more un- 
favourable than Mr Adam’s. 

The great question, whether any bene- 
fits have resulted from the translation of 
the Scriptures into the languages of the 
East, is answered as follows: 

To the best of my knowledge no benefit has hith- 
erto arisen from the translation of the Scriptures 
into the languages of the East, nor can any advan- 
tages be expected from the translations in circula- 
tion ; they are not read much by those who are not 
Christians, except by a few whom the Missionaries 
—- as being “led away by Socinian princi- 
ples. 

We think we hardly undertand this rea- 
soning. Mr Adam would hardly argue 
that no advantage results from these trans- 
lations, because they are read only by those 
whom the Missionaries represent as led 
away by “ Socinian principles.” The trans- 
lations are represented, both by Rammchun 
Roy and Mr Adam, as very incorrect; but 
the latter does not venture to pronounce 
that these are not better than none. It 
seems that they agree better with the 
Received Text, than with Griesbach, but 
are not very faithful translations. Mr 
Adam has given many examples of their er- 
rors; but it does not, on the whole, appear 
that they are much more numerous, or more 
flagrant, than in our common English ver- 
sion. No Christian doubts, that a version, 
with even many more imperfections than 
ours, wollld be better than none. The 
Abbé Dubois will not admit, that any ver- 
sion would do the Hindoos any good. We 
believe the Abbé when he tells us that few 
converts have been made, and that these 
are not much improved by their conversion. 
As we have already suggested, we can ac- 
count for this from several causes,—princi- 
pally that the Christian name has been so 
scandalously abused in India by its profess- 
ors. We also credit his testimony, that 
the obstacles to the reception of Christian- 
ity are very great; that the scriptures are 
grossly misunderstood, and that when un- 
derstood, the long established religion of 
the country, the general corruption of mor- 
als, and the idolatry of the natives, meet 
the truth with dire and dreadful opposition. 
But where has Christianity been establish- 
ed without overcoming similar, and perhaps 
equal obstacles? The attempts which have 
been made to carry it to men’s hearts by 
authority and the arm of secular power, 
have hitherto failed, and such attempts 





must ever fail. And where we find, com. 
bined with the usurpation of secular power, 
a full display of the vices which result 
from the ‘ root of all evil,” who can won- 
dex if the doctrine of the Cross is promul- 
gated with little honor, and little success. 
Still, we have entire confidence that the 
publication of the Sacred Scriptures in the 
native languages of other countries, will be 
attended ultimately by the happiest results. 
If any thing be true, it is true that they 
are the light which enlighteneth every man. 
We believe that they now exert, directly 
or indirectly, a very powerful influence in 
every part of the world. The progress of 
the light of life is in many cases slow and 
almost imperceptible; but the promise is 
sure, that truth and righteousness will at 
length triumph over error and corruption ; 
and who can doubt that this most desirable 
object will be promoted in every country, 
by that sowing of the good seed, which is 
now done so widely and so thoroughly, by 
the various Bible Societies in active opera- 
tion in most parts of Christendom, and by 
their kindred associations ? 
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[We do assure our unknown correspondent, who 
fights so gallantly “ pro aris and focis,” that he has 
obliged us by his information touching the flour- 
ishing condition of Sicilian learning Our con- 
tributor, whom we begin to think imbued with no 
tincture of humane letters, will no doubt comfort 
his conscience by the recollection that the “ Biblio- 
theque Italienne,” whence he drew his informa- 
tion, was the best authority he could get—and may 
also be in a measure consoled for the exposure of 
his ignorance by the hope that in this illiterate com- 
munity, divers gentlemen are as ignorant as him- 
self of the “illustrious” translator who has “ im- 
mortalized” his name by giving Cicero a chance to 
be studied at the foot of Mount Etna. In sober 
seriousness, we publish this communication, be- 
cause some of Our readers may be interested in the 
facts it asserts, and others may be amused with the 
patriotic zeal of the writer. We beg leave to as- 
sure Our readers, one and all, that if it be a quiz, 
we are not guilty of it; as it was actually sent to 
us for publication. When our frend finds out 
what the better part of valour is, he will hardly 
call Vitali, Tasso;—we know but little of the 
“Sicilia Liberata ;” but we know enough to be- 
lieve this poem just as like Tasso’s as Palermo is 
like what Jerusalem was in the days of Saladin or 
Solomon.—ED. } 


To the Editor of the U.S. L. Gazette. 
SICILIAN LITERATURE. 
‘Yarie rov Bayou ioxdous pdevace 
* Pugna pro aris et iocis.” 

Tue sixth number, volume first, of the 
United States Literary Gazette, contains 
an article entitled, “ Sicilian Literature.” 
This article contains many errors, which I 
shall take the liberty to correct. 

“It does not appear,” says the compiler 
of the article, “that Literature is much 
encouraged or cultivated by the Sicilians. 
in these two years (1821 and 1822), accord- 
ing to this account [contained in the Bib- 
tothéque Itaitenne] only about fifty-six 
works were published.” I am very far 
from perceiving that fifty-six new publica- 
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tions in the years 1821 and 1822, when Sici- 
ly had scarcely emerged from the horrors 
of revolution and civil war, should seem so 
few to the cowpiler of the article, for a 
country in which little pains are taken to 
publish every petty memorial, sermon, and 
report; particularly where novels, which 
in this country constitute the chief employ- 
ment of the presses, are in very little re- 
quest. lIonly regret that, from the mere 
annunciation of these works alene, or from 
the little said of them by the French edi- 
tors, without any examination of their con- 
tents, the writer has so hastily inferred that 
“literature is neither encouraged nor cul- 
tivated in Sicily.” Far be it from me to 
maintain that literature is as much encour- 
aged as it should be; thus justifying the 
policy of its present government; which, 
anxious only to sustain its tottering despo- 
tism, neglects and endeavours to delay,— 
nay, even to prevent the progress of letters 
in any shape amongst its people; but I wish 
only to observe, that, in spite of all obsta- 
cles, owing to the genius and lively talents 
of the Sicilians, it is cultivated as it should 
be. On account of the disturbances in 
which Sicily was at that time involved, we 
can form no idea of her literature from the 








st ed estert,che in Messina fiorirono dal secolo 
XH sino al secolo XIX :” all of these works 
have received the applause of both conti- 
nents, and with them a great number of oth- 
er works and pamphlets daily published 
in Sicily, not comprehended in the list of 
the publications mentioned in the Biblio- 
théque Italienne, are included in the years 
1821 and 1822. After these, we find the 
“ Mrammenti di Archestrato raccolti e vol- 
garizeati dall? Abate Domenico Scina,” 
“© Il Discorso intorno del Archimede da Si- 
racusa,” by the same, “Le Puesie di S. 
Scuderi,” and many other works the titles 
of which we deem it unnecessary here to 
recapitulate, because even the few we 
have contented ourselves with naming, 
when attentively perused and examined by 
the writer of the article, will evince to 
him, without any effort of his reason, the 
actual state of letters in Italy. 

“Sicilian literature,” 
piler, “is equally poor in its journals.” 
“There is a publication called the [ris,” 
&c. How can the writer of the article on 
“Sicilian literature” judge of the litera- 
ture of the journals of Sicily now, when, | 
through the exercise of the most complete | 


'despotism, the gazettes are compelled to. 





Literary Gazette, 


for having in this in- 
stance favoured her with his gracious ap- 


probation. The “Journal of Laws,” in 
which are published the interpretations and 
decisions of the Supreme Court of Justice 
in Palermo, professes to interest none but 
lawyers: the “Journal of Medicine,” in 
which are published the observations on 
medical practice made in the grand hospi- 
tal of Palermo, never was intended to in- 
terest any class but physicians. And if, 
par hasard, it should prove in fact interest- 





pursues the com- | 


‘ing to that class of individuals by whom 
| only it is understood,—as is the case, and as 


the writer seems to allow,—it appears to 
have happily ace omplished its purpose. 
‘* There is no contest,” continues the above 

writer, “in the eareer of the drama.” He 
cannot have been acquainted with the pub- 
lication in Catania of the tragedy of “ Tfi- 
genia,” in 1819; of “ Datame,” published 
in Palermo, in 1820, which we have men- 
tioned above, and of various other dramat- 
|ic compositions; neither do we know of 
| what two melo-dramas he speaks. yi 
| certainly cannot be the tragedies of 8. Scu- 
| deri, which, besides these melo-dramas, saw 
the hight in Palermo, part in the end of 
1822 and part in the beginning of 1823; 
interest all the 




















years 1821 and 1822. Let us then direct limit themselves to sterile and indifferent | which now occupy and 
‘ our attention to Sicily at peace, and we articles, which, from the policy of despo- | Italian literati, have given origin to the ‘ 
shall see her produce her Tasso in Vitali, | tism, they are with difficulty suilered to work entitled “ Le Due Biblioteche, Dia- j 
. and give to Italian letters a new epic in the | pubiish after they have undergone a rigor- | loghi sulle Tragedie di S. Scuderi, Catania, j 
“ “ Sicilia Liberata.” We shall see her pro- | ous and inquisitorial scrutiny; in which | 1823,” and, afier the publication of the 7 
i duce her Alfieris in Calvino and Malvica,| every enlightening passage, every para-| above named Tragedies, show that there 1 
b i and furnish the Italian stage with twonew | graph that breathes liberty, is suppressed ; | really exisis in Sicily some “ contest in the 
Wy models of tragic composition in “ Jfigenia in | the least suspicion of which would produce | career of the drama.” k 
Aulide,” and in “Datame.” The poemot Cos- | the immediate suspension of its publica-| This is, as far as the limits of a journal A 
it tantini is one of the classics of the lan- | tion, and the inevitable proscription or ex- permit us to show it, the state of Sicilian . 
i guage, which rivals the “ Divina Comme- | ile of their editors? “ L’Ape,” (L’Abeiile) iiterature. It redounds no little to the : 
: dia” of Dante. These, and many other | a literary gazette, not only for Sicily, but | honour of Sicily, that her inhabitants, in- T 
literary productions were published be- | for all Italy (where it was already received | ventors of many arts and sciences, assidu- A 
tween the years 1815 and 1820. But if we | with the greatest approbation), conducted ous cultivators and masters of the Liberal Si 
choose to go still farther back, without quit- | by a society of men of talents, owes to arts, and of whose powers we have so H 
ting the nineteenth century, with how | this—to the suspension of its publication | many incontrovertible proois, show them- t 
many Classical productions shall we find | and the proscription of some of its editors | selves lovers of the fine arts: in which they A 
that Sicily has enriched Italian literature! | —its extinction. Read “I! Patriotto,” a have formerly attained the rank of excel- T 
Among the many that | might enumerate | journal which came out in Palermo from lence. Ai 
on this occasion, the translations of the | the year 1810 to 1815, a period when Sicily Ne 
Odes of Anacreon, and of the Idylls and | enjoyed a constitutional government, and | er - 
Epigrams of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, | which reappeared in the time of her last POETRY. Ds 
of the Iliad of Homer, the Bucolics of Vir- | adventures (1820); a journal from which | TN 
il, and the Qdes of Horace, in Italian | extracts were often translated into the va- | 
verse; and of the Orations of Cicero in| riousgother journals of Europe: and then | SONG. a 
prose, have immortalized and rendered il-| pronounce on the literature of the Sicilian | Dost thou idly ask to hear *"] 
lustrious throughout civilized nations the | journals) We have no notice of the | At what gentle seasons — 
names of the Count Gaetant Della Torre, | “ Iride” (Iris), but we constantly receive | Nymphs relent, when lovers near sea 
the Marquis Natale di Monterosato, the | the “ Cerere,” one of the journals which | xe oe oe ee oemrey Geor 
~ Marquis Drago, the Abate Monti (Mzchel- | are now published periodically in Palermo, | To thee ah 0g wad ~~ F perh 
ang.), und of the Gubernatis; bright orna-|in which there is not a number that does | Maidens’ hearts are always soft, eae 
ments of Sicily, their country. not contain,—notwithstanding rigorous re- | Would that men’s were truer! 
Sicily is now engaged with a Biography | striction,—besides a quantity of foreign | 
of her Ulustrious Men, with which charge | and domestic intelligence, literary articles | Woo the fair one, when around nop 
she has honoured the celebrated and learn- | on the arts and sciences, inventions and | Early birds are singing ; they: 
7 ed Abate Domenico Scina, a Sicilian; who | discoveries, commercial notices, and in| wise. get apap arch ground, Respl 
1 not long since published “ Le Memorie sul- | fact, as far as the government permits, | When the pended yg honk . grove, “rom 
eee la vita, e filosofia & Empedocle d’ Agrigen- | every thing that can render a journal in- | All with blossoms laden, re 
i i to.”—* Il Corso di Lettere Greche del Pro- | teresting to all classes of individuals. | Shine with beauty, breathe of love,— bh . 
m fessore Crispt;” “I Frammenti di Dicearco| “The Journal of Medicine,” continues | Woo the timid maiden. Qui 
‘i A | da Messina, raccolti ed illustrati dal Cav. Er- the writer, “‘ may be interesting to the class of | Wap hex, when, with rosy blush, All tl 
ee i rante;” “ La Lady of the Lake, del Sir Walter | individuals for which it is intended.” Sicily | Summer eve is sinking; Theiy 
os i , Scott, tradotia in versi Toscani dal Signor In- | cannot but owe thanks to the compiler of | When, on rills that sofily gush, Unwe 
1a f delicato ;” “« Le Memorie dei Pittori Messine- | the article inserted in the United States | Stars are softly winking ; Of ty 
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When, through boughs that knit the bower, 
Moonlight gleams are stealing; 

Woo her, till the gentle hour 
Wakes a gentler feeling. 


Woo her, when autumnal dyes 
'Tinge the woody mountain ; 

When the dropping foliage lies, 
In the half-choked fountain ; 

Let the scene, that tells how fast 
Youth is passing over, 

Warn her, ere her bloom is past, 
To secure her lover. 


Woo her, when the northwinds call 
At the lattice nightly ; 
When, within the cheerful hall, 
Blaze the faggots brightly ; 
While the wintry tempest round 
Sweeps the landscape hoary, 
Sweeter in her ear shall sound 
Love’s delightful story. B. 





THE TEMPLE OF THESEUS.* 


Uncrumbled yet, the sacred fane uprears 

Its brow majestic in the storm of years; 

Time has but slightly dared to steal away 

The marks of beauty from its columns grey; 

Each sculptured capital im glory stands, 

As once the boast of those delightful lands, 

Nor barbarous hand has plucked their beauties 
down, 

Some baser monument of art to crown. 


Girt with the sculptured deeds achieved of yore, 
That onee the croud beheld but to adore, 

Rich with the proud exploits of {thra’s son, 
And lofty conquests by Alcides won;— 

The splendid pile still claims the stranger’s fear, 
The passing pilgrim pauses to revere, 

The pensive poet views its columns proud, 

And fancy hears again the anthem Joud 


From kindling bards, that once arose on high,— | 


A tuneful chorus trembling on the skv. 


The inner shrine no more protects the slave, 
The holy walls no more th’ onprest can save, 
The wretch no longer safety there can claim 
And live secure in Theseus’ hallowed name; 
Sunk are his glories in oblivion’s tomb, 

His deeds obscured by centuries of gloom. 


To holier uses rise those walls on high, 

And holier anthems murmur on the sky; 

The shrine is crumbled to its native soil, 

And pagan grandeur given as a spoil; 

No worshipped Theseus decks that beauteous 
fane, 

And none to him prolong th’ adoring strain; 

Devoted still to worship—and to Heaven, 


To purer thoughts and holier prayers "tis given. | 





4 N. 

* The Temple of Theseus at Athens,--one of the 
most beautiful and entire remains of ancient art,— 
was once a sanctuary for slaves, and men who 
needed protection. It is now dedicated to St 
George, and is revered by the Athenians as much, 
perhaps, as it ever was. 


o~ 





THE SEASON. 


How lovely is the soft etherial Spring, 

With all her train of infant Loves, and Hours, 

And genial Gales! And lovely too, the Nymph 

Resplendent, ardent Summer! Forth she goes 

“rom the bright arms of beauteous Spring, and 
while 

The sum yet trembles in the east, and ere 

"he dew, which in pellucid drops is strewn 

O’er flower and herb, exhales, she beckons 

All the Dryads with the Zephyrs to attend 

Their dazzling Queen. Nature feels a joy 

Unwonted, and elated views-the pomp ~ 

Of triumph; while aerial music swells 


Upon the ear, and ravishes the soul. 

Then comes a pause—a universal pause !— 
Swift from the saffron cloud descends the lark 
Warbling, and nestles in the brake ; the groves 
Awed by some secret power, felt though unseen, 
Are hushed, and not a note prevails. ’Tis now, 
While the bright Hours on languid wing float by, 
In all her pride of power, the sovereign Fair 

Is seen in single majesty to walk 

Yon argent fields, and with a look to fire 


Amid the groves and whispering leaves, her train 
Precipitate repair, and seek beneath 
The shade a shelter from the blazing noon. 
There too I gladly hie, and tranquil on 
The marge of babbling brook which winds its way 
Through beds of flowery moss, I Jay me down, 
And pensive mark its lapse. How bright, and clear, 
And gentle it flows on! the while below 
Its rippling wave the pebble smoother grows, 
And sparkles with a brightness not its own.—— 
Ye vanities of life! tis thus with you ; 
Seen through the golden haze of distance, how 
Ye glitter and deceive! approached, the mist 
Dissolves, and leaves you empty as ye are. 
Within this deep recess what wonders lie 
Concealed, or to the observant eye alone 
Are full disclosed. O Solitude! Is’t here 
Thou reign’st supreme ? To the gross ear of man 
| All is inaudible ; and yet, methinks, 
| I hear the din of myriads.’mid these shades ! 
| Upon this glassy pool, scooped from the bank 
Of the meandering stream, their forms attenuate 
| I see.—Reckless of ill, some in soft peace 
Delight to pass their lives; in circles some 
Giddy disport; like the bold Gerris,* these 
| Adventurous skim, and those with cautious eye 
| Survey the deep. Yet what are they, compared 
| With hosts invisible that dwell on high, 
| Around, beneath—whose empire is a leaf— 
| Whose halls and palaces, are bells of flowers, 
Wide, overarched, vast as the ethereal vault, 
And as resplendent too! Boast not then, man, 
Imperial man, of thy superior rule, 
| Thy power, thy riches, and thy peopled realms — 
_ How far surpassed by these! 
July 182A. Pg. 








| ™*An insect which, in the warm season, may of 
| ten be seen darting along the surface of still waters. 


| [We would supply an omission in our last number, 
by stating, that “A Tradition of the Lake of 
Como,” was translated from the Italian of 
Parini.—ED. } 


From the Italian of Parini. 


. THE FAN. 


When in the Lion Phoebus burns, 
My use and merit each discerns; 
But, when the smiling season flies, 
All coldly turn from me their eyes; 
Torn and neglected then I lie. 

Ah! ladies! whom resemble 1? 








ON THE SAME. 


Between us, fans, and you, poor lovers, 
Resemblance strong our fate discovers ; 
Sometimes we’re changed, sometimes forgot: 
We're now dismissed, and now we’re sought: 
Turned and returned, and twirled about, 
Now we’re in favour, now we're out; 

Ever to strange caprice a prey, 

As suits the fair, whom we obey. 








INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPROVISATORE. 





chi, has been producing a great sensation at 
| Paris. At.his second exhibition, he was to 


The heavens; while bidden to their green retreats, | 


An improvisatore, of the name of Sgric- | es,’ 


deliver a éragedy impromptu. The ’audi- 
ence were so earnest in insuring perfect 
fairness, that they would not entrust the 
choice of subjects even to a most respecta- 
ble committee.of men eminent in literature 
andart. The titles were read over to 
them, and they rejected many, and left oth- 
ers undisturbed, with that sort of capricious- 
ness and irregularity which must ever pre- 
vai! in a numerous and mixed assembly. 
They were, however, particularly careful 
in rejecting subjects which had been alrea- 
| dy treated by celebrated authors. At 
length the papers were all placed in an 
/urn, and one was drawn out by a lady in a 
| Side-box, at the request of the pit. It 
proved to have inscribed on it Charles I. 
This was received with universal applause, 
as no one for a moment supposed it possible 
that M. Sgricci could be prepared for this 
announcement. ‘The curtain rose and he 
appeared in great emotion. He stated that 
the personages of his drama would be— 
Charles I, king of England; Henrietta, his 
wife; Cromwell, absent and daily expected 
to return from the army ; lreton,a partisan 
of Cromwell, a subordinate fanatic ; Doug- 
ias, friend of the king, devoted to his master; 
Eliza, an attendant of the Queen; the 
President of the Parliament; and Ugo, 
leader of the popular faction, with a chorus 
of ladies of the Queen’s suite, and a chorus 
of the people and the factious. This ex- 
planation was much applauded, especially 
when M. Sgricci said, “ The King will be 
secretly Catholic.” He found serious diffi- 
culty in giving names to the inferior agents 
which would suit the measure of his verse; 
but, this impediment overcame, he compos- 
ed without interruption for an hour and 
three quarters. He was listened to with 
close attention. The audience appeared to 
understand not only the general purport, 
but particular passages of the play, and be- 
stowed frequent and animated applause. 











LORD BYRON. 


Lord Byron recently enjoyed about £7000 
per annum, which now reverts to Lady 
Byron, and makes her a splendid fortune of 
above £10,000 a year. His nearest relation 
is a half sister, Mrs Leigh, who is the 
mother of a large family ; and to whom a 
very small portion of his property can fall. 
His cousin, Capt. Anson Byron, of the roy- 
al navy, succeeds to the title, but with 
little or no property. His body is on its 
way toa last home in his native land; and 
‘it is expected that the Poets’ corner, in 
Westminster Abbey, will receive his re- 
mains. Another statement is, that he had 
' expressed a wish to be interred in a partic- 
| ular spot in Harrow church yard. 








RURAL SKETCHES BY MISS MITFORD. 


Miss Mitford, author of the Tragedy of 
Julian has published a new work under the 
title of **Our Village; Sketches of Rural 
Character and Scenery.” These “ Sketch- 
> we are of opinion, says the London 
Examiner, will ere long be extremely pop- 





ular; for they are highly finished ones, and 
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evince infinite taste, judgment and feeling. 
They are somewhat in the manner of Geof- 
froy Crayon ; but to our liking are far more 
interesting. Mr Irving’s always appeared 
to us as painfully laboured, and much too 
highly coloured; and though professing to 
be English, certainly give a very erroneous 
notion of the present habits and pursuits of 
our countrymen. Miss Mitford’s Sketches 
are undoubtedly sufficiently flattering, but 
if she amiably wishes to find “ good in every 
thing,” and is disposed to look at the most 
favourable side of things, still what she does 
portray, she portrays with truth. In 
short “ Our Village” is not only a good 
performance for a lady, but one which, in 
our judgment, surpasses in merit number- 
less performances by masculine hands which 
have obtained considerable celebrity. We 
shall be well pleased to see “our town” as 
well as “ our village,” handled in the natura‘, 
graceful, and spirited manner adopted by 
Miss Mitford.’ 





OLD PLAYS. 


An edition of “the Old English Drama” 
has just been commenced by a Mr Baldwyn 
in London. It is to include unpublished 
pieces of merit, as well as the stock Dramas 
printed in other collections. Each number 
is to containone play. Number 1 contains 
“ the Second Maiden’s Tragedy,” by an un- 
known author, printed from a MS. of War- 
burton’s which was lucky enough to escape 
the remorsless hands of that great foe to 
literature, his cook. The piece bears de- 
cided marks of genius, and contains many 
passages of that deep feeling and poetical 
beauty which characterized the Elizabethan 
age, without being disfigured with the ex- 
travagance then so common. 





IGNITION OF PLATINUM SPONGE. 


Professor Danaof Dartmouth College, N. 
H. has observed that the vapour of ether or 
of alcohol produces the same effects in ignit- 
ing platinum sponge, that follow when it is 
exposed to a stream of hydrogengas. For 
the success of the experiment it is only 
requisite that the temperature of the metal 
should be slightly raised. 





RUINS OF CHZXRONEA. 


A party of English travellers have lately 
explored the ruins of Cheronea in Beotia. 
Within a quarter of a mile of that place they 
discovered, partly imbedded in the earth, 
a colossal lion’s head of bold and beautiful 
workmanship. From the nose to the top of 
the head it measured four feet six inches ; 
and from the forehead, to where broken off 
just above the shoulder, five feet nine inch- 
es. A part of one of the hind Jegs lay at 
some little distance, two feet three inches 
in diameter, together with the other parts of 
the statue. The earth removed contained 
pieces of stone and cement, that had formed a 
a partof the foundation or pedestal on which 
it ttad been placed. The discoverers of 
this statue are of opinion that it marks the 
place of burial of the sacred band of three 
bundred Thebans, who fell at the battle 





fought with Philip on the plains of Cheronea 
by the Thebans and Athenians, and that it 
is evidently the very statue described by 
Pausanias, chapter 40th of his 9th Book. 
“Near this city (Cheronea) is a common 
sepulchre of those Thebans that fell in the 
engagement against Philip. There is no 
inscription on the tomb, but a lion stands 
on it, which may be supposed to signify the 
great vehemence of these men in fight. 
But it appears to me that there is no in- 
scription on the sepulchre, because the 
Demon did not permit the consequence of 
their courage to be such as might be ex- 
pected.” It was calculated that the head of 
this statue alone weighed upwards of three 
tons. 





EFFECTS OF LIME-WATER IN PRESERVING 
EGGS. 


In 1820, a tradesman of Paris asked per- 
mission of the prefect of police, to sell in 
the market, eggs that had been preserved a 





year in a composition of which he kept the | 


secret. More than 30,000 of these eggs were 
sold in the market without any complaint be- 
ing made, or any notice taken of them, 
when the board of health thought proper to 
examine them. They were found to be 
perfectly fresh, and could only be distin- 
guished from others, by a pulverous stratum 
of carbonate of lime, remarked by M. Cadet, 
to be on the egg shell. This induced him 


to make a series of experiments, which | 


ended in his discovering that they were 
preserved in highly saturated lime-water. 
M. Cadet suggests adding a little saturated 
muriate of lime, but gives noreason. They 
may also be preserved by immersing them 
twenty seconds in boiling water; and then 
keeping them well closed in fine sifted ash- 
es; but this will give them a greyish green 
colour. The method by lime-water has 
been long practised in Italy, and they may 
be kept thus for two years. It is also well 
known and practised in some parts of Eng- 
land. 





SOUND PRODUCED BY OPENING A SUBTERRA- 
NEOUS GALLERY. 


In the road made by Napoleon, commu- 
nicating between Savoy and France, and 
which passes by Chamberry and Les Echel- 
les, there is, about two miles from the latter 
place, a gallery cut in the solid rock, twen- 
ty-seven feet high and broad, and nine 
hundred and sixty feet in length. Mr Bake- 
well states in his travels, that this gallery 
having been commenced at both ends, 
when the excavations from each end nearly 
met, and the thin partition of rock between 
them was first broken through by the stroke 
of the pick, a deep and loud explosion fol. 
lowed resembling thunder. The cause of 
this explosion Mr Bakewell thinks is easily 
explained; the air on the eastern side of 
the mountain being sheltered both on the 
south and west from the sun’s rays, must be 
frequently many degrees colder than that 
on the western side. The mountain rises 
full one thousand feet above the passage, 
and at least fifteen hundred feet above the 





_ Catherine Cappe. 
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bottom of the valley, forming a partition 
between the hot air of the valley, and the 
cool air of the ravines on the eastern side, 
and a sudden opening being made for the 
dense air to rush into a rarer medium, 
must necessarily produce a loud report, 
just as a bladder does upon bursting in the 
rare air of a receiver; the sound of the 
explosion being greatly increased by rever- 
beration through the long archway on 
each side. 


i al 


All publishers of books throughout the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 
to forward to us, regularly and seasonably, 
the names of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or re- 
cently published. As they will be inserted 
in the Gazette, it is particularly desired 
that the exact titles be stated at length. 


*.*The proprietors of Newspapers, for 


/which this Gazette is exchanged, and of 


which the price is less than that of the 
Gazette, are expected to pay the difference. 
C. H. & Co. 











LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR AUGUST. 
By Cummings, Hilliard, & Co.—Boston. 


A Selection of 
Social and Private Worship. Second edition, en- 
larged and improved. [First edition printed by 
Flagg & Gould, Andover, 1821.} 

No. I. Vol. 2. of the Boston Journal of 
Philosophy and the Arts. 

An Introduction to the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, or the Doctrine of Fluxions ; de- 
signed for an extraordinary class in the Univer- 
sity at Cambridge. 


By Wells & Lilly—Boston. 


Memoirs of the Life of the late Mrs 
Written by herself. 





By Ezra Lincoln—Boston. 


An Oration delivered at Quincy, on the 
fifth of July, 1824. By George Washington Ad- 
ams. 





By Richardson & Lord—Boston. 


Letters from the South and West. By 
Arthur Singleton, Esq. 





By Oliver Everett—Boston. 


A Collection of Essays and Tracts in 
Theology. No. VII. By Jared Sparks. 





By Flagg & Gould—Andover. 


Two Discourses on the Atonement. By 
Moses Stuart, Associate Professor of Sacred Lite- 
rature in the Theological Seminary, Andover. 

A Sermon, preached June 9, 1824, at 
Falmouth, Mass., at the Ordination of Rev. Benja- 
min Woodbury. By Leonard Woods, D. D. 





By W. Gould & Co.—Albany. 


Reports of Cases Argued and Determin- 
ed in the Supreme Court, and in the Court for the 
Trial of Impeachmen's and the Correction of Er- 
rors, of the State of New York. By E, Cowen. 
Vol. I. 


Hymns and Psalms, for - 
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By A. T. Goodrich—New York. 

A Dialogue on the Geography of the 
United States, compressed in a Pack of Geograph- 
ical Conversation Cards. With 30 coloured Maps 
in a neat Case. 


By W. B. Gilley—New York, 
Biography of the British Stage, being 


correct Narratives of the Lives of all the principal 
Actors and Actresses. Interspersed with Original! 
Anecdotes and Poetry. 





By Collins & Hannay—New York. 


Comyn’s Digest of the Laws of England. 
1 vol. 8vo. 





By J. O. Seaman—New York. 
The XIIth No. of the Medico-Chirurgical 


Review, and Journal of Medical Sciences. Quar- 
terly. By J. Johnson, M. D., Member of the Roy- 
al College of Physicians, London. §5,00 per ann. 





By E. Duyckinck—New York. 
The History of Matthew Wald. By the 


Author of “ Valerius,” &c. 





By E. Littell—Philadelphia. 
Museum of Foreign Literature and Sci- 
ence. Nos. XXV. and XXVI., for July and Avu- 
gust, 1824. 


By H.C. Carey & I. Lea—Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, in 1824; being a Guide to 


the Public Institutions, Places of Amusement, etc. 
Witha Plan of the City. 

The Witch of New.England. A Ro- 
mance. 

Redgauntlet; a Tale of the Eighteenth 
Century. By the author of “ Waverly.” 

Memoirs of Captian Rock, with some 
account of his Ancestors. Written by himself. 





By John Mortimer—Philadelphia. 
The Theban Club; or the Wall-street 
Critics. A Satire. 


The American Monthly Magazine, No. 
VIL 


By Abraham Small—Philadelphia. 
Trials; a Tale. By Miss Burney. 


a 








LIST OF WORKS IN PRESS 
FOR AUGUST. 





At the University Press—Cambridge. 


{Several of which are shortly to be published by 
CuMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. Boston.] 


Letters to the Hon. William Prescott, 
LL. D., on the Free Schools of New England ; with 
Remarks upon the Principles of Instruction. By 
James G. Carter. 

The Prize Book, No. V., of the Public 
Latin School in Boston. 

No. Il., Vol. 2, of the Boston Journal of 
Philosophy and the Arts. 

Institutes of Natural Philosophy, The- 
oretical and Practical. By William Enfield, 
LL. D. Fourth American edition, with improve- 
ments. 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eight vol- 
ames. Vols VI. and VII. 





Collectanea Greeca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition; in which the Latin of the Notes 
and Vocabulary is translated into English. 

Pubiius Virgilius Maro ;—Bucolica, Geor- 
zica, et Aineis. With English Notes, for the use 
of Schools. 

A Greek Grammar, designed for the use 
of Schools. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
Real Actions. By Asahel Stearns, Professor of 
Law in Harvard University. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- 
con in English of all the words contained in them ; 
designed for the use of Schools. 

Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts 
of Scripture; addressed to Christian Assemblies in 
Villages near Cambridge. To which are added, 
Six Morning Exercises. By Robert Robinson. 
First American Edition. 

By War- 


An Introduction to Algebra. 
ren Colburn. 

Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
In 4 vol. 12mo. [Subscriptions received at No 1, 


Cornhill, Boston, and at the Bookstore, Cambridge. } 


By Wells & Lilly—Boston. 
A System of Universal Geography. By 


M. Malte-Brun, editor of the Annales des Voya- 
ges, &c. 7 vols. 8vo. 





By George Davidson—Charlestown, Ms. 


The Political Writings of Thomas Paine, 
Secretary of the Committee of Foreign Affairs in 
the Revolutionary War. To which is prefixed a 
Sketch of the Author’s Life. 2 vols. 8vo. 





By E. Duyckcink—New York. 


Croyall’s Esop’s Fables. 
Biair’s Lectures. With Questions. 


By E. Littell—Philadelphia. 


Narrativeofa Pedestrian Journey through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary, from the Frontiers of 
China to the Frozen Sea and Kamstchatka, per- 
formed during the years 1820, ’21, °22, and ’23. By 
Captain John Dundas Cochrane, R. N. 





By H. C. Carey & I. Lea—Philadelphia. 


Narrative of an Expedition to the source 
of the St Peters, Lake Winnipeck, Lake of the 
Woods, &c.; performed in the year 1823. By or- 
der of the Honourable John C. Calhoun, Secretary 
of. War; underthe direction of Major Stephen H. 
Long. Compiled from the Notes of Major Long, 
Messrs Say, Keating, Calhoun, and other gentle- 
men of the party, by William H. Keating, A. M., 
&c. &c., Professor of Minerology and Chemistry 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and Geologist 
and Historiagrapher to the Expedition. With 
Plates. 

Memoirs of Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 
ginia. By his grandson, Richard Henry Lee, Esq. 
With a Portrait. 

Body and Soul ; consisting of a series of 
Lively and Pathetic Stories. 

The Inheritance. By the Author of 
“ Marriage.” 

Digest of American Reports. 
as P. Wharton, Esq. 

Essays on the Variolous, Vaccine and 
Varioloid Diseases. By Nathaniel Chapman, M. D. 

Chapman on Fever. 

Cooke on Nervous Diseases. 

A System of Midwifery. By William P. 
Dawes, M. D. 


By Thom- 


WOuHKKS PROPOSED. 


-_-—— 


Richardson & Lord, Boston, will speedily 
publish a Digest of the Cases argued and determin- 
ed in the Supreme Judicial Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, from March, 1816, to Oc- 
tober, 1823, as contained in the last six volumes 
Za Reports. By Theron Metcalf, Counsellor at 

W. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD & CO. 


Have just received from London an ex- 
tensive assortment of CiassicaAL Booxs in 
all languages. Among them are the fol- 
lowing. 

Vetus Testamentum ex Versione Septua- 
ginta Interpretum Secundum exemplar 
Vaticanum Rome Editum. Accedunt Va- 
riz Lectiones e codice Alexandrino, necnon 
Introductio, J. B. Carpzovii. Oxonii, E 
Typographeo Clarendoniano. 6 vol. 8vo. 
calf. 

Thucydidis de Bello Peloponnesiaco Li- 
briOcto. Ex Recensione Immanuelis Bek- 
keri. Accedunt Scholia Greca et Dukeri 
Wassiique Annotationes. Oxonii. 4 vol. 
8vo. calf. 

Euripidis Trageediz. Nova Editio accu- 
rata in usum Prelectionum Academicarum 
et Scholarum. Ex nova recensione Aug. 
Matthize, Oxonii. 2 vol. 8vo. calf. 

Sophoclis Trageediz Septem; et Deper- 
ditarum Fragmenta, ex editionibus et cum 
annotatione integra Brunkii et Schaferi, 
cui intertexta sunt Glosse ex Eustathio et 
Suida excerpte. Accedunt Note Carol. 
Gottlob August. Erfurdtii. Oxonii. 3 vols. 
8vo. calf. 

Herodoti Halicarnassii Historiarum Li- 
bri IX. Textus Wesselingianus passim re- 
fictus opera Frid. Volg. Reizii. Accedit 
Index Rerum, necnon editionum Wessel- 
ingii et Schweighaeuseri cum edit. Reizii 
et Schaferi Collatio. Editio nova. Oxonii. 
2 vol. calf. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis de Re Publica Que 
supersunt, edente Angelo Maio Vatican 
Bibliothecz Preefecto. Impressum Rome. 








Denuo impressum Londini. 1823. 8vo. 
boards. [This edition contains fac-similes 
of various parts of the manuscript of this 
work, which has been recently found.] 

The Tragedies of Sophocles. Translat- 
ed by R. Potter. With Notes. 1 vol. 8vo. 
calf. 

Archelogia Greca, or the Antiquities of 
Greece. By John Potter, D.D. To which 
is added an Appendix, containing a concise 
history of the Grecian States, and a short 
account of the Lives and Writings of the 
most celebrated Greek authors. By G. 
Dunbar, F. R. 5. E. 2 vols. calf. 





CHART OF MOBILE. 
CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 


just received a few copies of a new Chart 


of Mobile Bay, in the State of Alabama. 
Comprising the Rivers and Creeks. By 





Curtis Lewis. 
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A Description of the Island of St. Mi- | 
chael, comprising an account of its Geolo- | 
gical Structure ; with remarks on the other | 
Azores or Western Islands. Originally 
communicated to the Linnaan Society of 
New England. By John W. Webster, M. | 
D. Cor. Sec. L. 8. N. E. With 6 Copper 
Plates. 8vo. pp. 244. | 

The American Edition of the New Edin- | 
burgh Encyclopedia, conducted by hoa 
Brewster, LL. D. Fellow of the Roy al § 
ciety of Edinburgh, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, assisted by up- 
wards of one hundred gentlemen in Eu- 
rope, most eminent in science and litera- 
ture; and now improved, for the greater | 
satisfaction and better information of the 
people of the United States, in the civil, 
religious, and natural history of their coun- | 
try; in American Biography; and in the 
erreat discoveries in Mechanics and the Arts. 

Published by E. Parker, Philadelphia. | 
No. 20, Vol. 15, Part 2, PAT—POL, now 
published, for sale by R.P.& C.W illiams, 
Boston, and by the other agents. 

Lives of the Ancient Philosophers ; trans- 
lated from the French of Fenelon, with 
Notes, and a Life of the Author. By the 
Rev. John Cormack, M. A. First Ameri- | 
can edition, revised and corrected. Pub- 
lished 182 








CONTENTS. 
Fenelon, Thales, Solon, Pittacus, Bias, 
Periander, Chilo, Cleobulus, Epimenides, 
Anacharsis, Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Anax- 
agoras, Democritus, Empedocles, Socrates, 
Plato, Antisthenes, Aristippus, Aristotle, 
Xenocrates, Diogenes, Crates, Pyrrho, | 
Bion, Epicurus, and Zeno. | 
1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 300. 








i CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 


a Have just received from France and 
Germany, seventeen cases of BOOKS, most | 
of them very valuable and rare, and the ! 
price low. Among them are the following | 

Waltoni (Briani) Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, 

' 





(Hebr. Samar. Greec. Syriac. Chald. ZEthiop. 
Persic. et Vulg. Lat.) Lond. 1657. 6 vols. 
fol. Well bound and in excellent orde 
[This is the most valuable of the Polyglotts, 
and has never yet been supe rseded. ] 
Castelli (Edmundi) Lexicon Heptaglot- | 
ton, Hebraicum, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, Sa- | 
7} maritanum, Ethiopicum, Arabicum et Per- 
sicum. Cui accessit Grammatica Lingua- 
rum earundem. Lond. 1669. 2 vols. fol. 
[This Lexicon should accompany the Poly- 
gloit.}| Price of the Polyglott Bible and 
Lexicon, §85,00. 
Kkennicott (Benj.) Vetus Testamentum 
\ Hebraicum, cum variis Leectionibus. Oxon. 
| 1776—80. 2 tom. . in boards. $42,00. 
Buxtorf’s (the elder) Hebrew Bible, with 
a Rabbinical Commentary, including his 
Tiberias sive Commentarius Masorethicus. 
Basil, 1620. 2 vols. fol. in boards. $30,00. 
Critict Sacri: sive Annotata Dectissimo- 
rum Virorum in Vet. et Novy. Testamentum. | 





“~~ & or 


ee 





| R. P. & C. WILLIAMS, | 
| Cornhill Square—Boston, Have for Sale, 


Viz. 


et Nov. 


Amstel. 1698. 8 vols.in 9. 
| handsomely bound in vellum. $45,00. [This 
edition contains more than the London edi- 
tion of 1660.] 

Calvini (Johannis) Opera. 
—71. 9 vols.in 5. in vellum. 

Bibliotheca Fratrum Poionorum. Irenop. 
1656 and 1692. 10 vols. in 7. fol. in boards, 


2 tom. 
4 tom. in 2. 
Jonz) Commen- 


Socini (Fausti) Opera. 
Crellii (Joannis) Opera. 
Slichtingii de Bukowiec ( 


-| taria Posthuma in plerosque N. T. Libros. | 


1 tom. 
Wolzogenii (J. L.) Opera. 2 vols. in 1. 
Przipcovii (Samueiis) C ogitationes Sacre, 

etc. 1 tom. 

Clerici (Joannis) Commentarius in Vet. 
Testam. Amstel. et Francof. 
171031. “7 vols. in 3. 

Hammond 
notations on the New Testament. 


Lond. 


/ 1671. fol. 
Lampe (Fr. Ado!phi) Commentarius Ana- | 


ly tico-exegeticus Evangelii secundum Joan- 
nem. Amstel. 1723. 3 tom. 4to. neatly 


a OF 
‘ 


boundin vellum. $7.8 


> 


Wolf (J. Christ. ) Cure Philologicz et 


Critice in N. T. Hamb. 1737—41. 5 vols. 
4to. $7,25. 
Rosenmuelleri (E. F. C.) Scholia in Ve- 
tus Testamentum. Lips. Svo. viz. 
In Pentateuchum. Vol. I. (Gen.) 1821. 
Vol. IL. ee ) 1822, 
S21. 
1822. 


+. +. 


In Psalmos. Vol. L. (Ps S. i.—XX.) 


ce 4 

In Jesaiam. S3vols. 1810—20. 

In Ezechiel. 2 vols. 1808—10. 

In Prophetas Minores. 4 vols. 1812—16. 
[These are the latest editions of this valua- 
ble commentary.] 

Schulzi (J. C. F.) Scholia in Vetus Testa- 
mentum. Continuata (inde a vol. iy.) a G. 
L. Bauer. Norimb. 1783—98. 10 vols. Svo. 


Miilii (J.)Novum Testamentum, cum Lec- | 


tionibus variantibus. 4)xun. 1707. fol. 
(cs Catalogues may be had at the Book- 
store, No. 1, Cornhill. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 


| H AVE for sale a single copy of Natura! 
r. | History 


General and Particular. by the 


Count De Buffon, illustrated with above 
| six hundred copper plates. 


The History 
of Man and Quadrupeds, translated, with 
Notes and Observations, by William Smel- 
lie, Member of the Antiquarian and Roya! 
Societies of Edinburgh. A new edition, 

carefully corrected and considerably en- 
larged by many Additional Articles, Notes. 
and Plates, and some account of the Lit 
of M. De Buffon, by William Wood, F. LS. 
This work tiils twenty large octavo volumes 
neatly done up in boards, and is scarce and 
valuable. Price 50 dollars. 

The Scholar’s Guide to the History of the 
Bible ; or an Abridgment of the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, with Ex- 
planatory Remarks: Intended for the use 
4 Schools and Families. By T. Strong, 

A. M. 


Amstel. 1667 | 


*s (Henry) Paraphrase and An- | 


= 
Quibus accedunt Tractatus varii Theologi- | 
| co-philologici. 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 
Have just received from Paris, the fol- 


lowing new Works: 

Mémoires pour servir a la Vie du Géné- 
ral La Fayette, et a VHistoire de Jl As- 
'sembiée Constituante, redigés par M. Reg- 
nault-W arin. 

Essai sur VHistoire Générale de l’Art 
| Militaire, de’ son origine, de ses progres 
et de ses réyolutions, depuis la premiere 
formation des Sociéiés Européenes jusq’a 
nos jours, orné de quatorze planches. Par 
'le Col. Carrion Hisas. 





DAVIS’ JU STIC E. 


(CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
lately published, A Practical Treatise up- 
on the Authority and Duty of Justices of 
the Peace in Criminal Prosecutions. By 
Daniel Davis, Solicitor General of Massa- 
chusetts. Aliso, 

A General Abridement and Digest of 
|American Law, with occasional Notes and 
Comments. By Nathan Dane. LL. D. 
Counsellor al Law—Vols. [. il. III. The 
|TV. and V. Vols. in Press. 
| Subseribers are requested to call for the 
above works. 


| 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 
| Hi AVE just received from Germany and 
| France, an extensive assortment of Theo- 
‘logical and Classical Books, which have 
| been selected by Mr Hilliard in the princi- 
| pal cities on the Continent. Among them 
E ire a great proportion of Works extremely 


rare, curious, and valuable. 





| ENGLISH LETTER PAPER. 
CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 


| 

| just opened several cases, containing an 
extensive assortment of English Writing 
| Paper, which they ot fer to the trade. and 
the public, on the most liberal terms. 











‘on liberal terms, every book and every 
periodical work of any value which America 
iffords. 
and make up orders on the tenth of every 
month for England and France, and fre- 


| quently for Germany and Italy, and import 


| Tue Publishers of this Gazette furnish, 
| 
| 


They have regular correspondents, 


| from thence to order, books, in quantities 
or single copies, for a moderate commis- 
‘sion. Their orders are served by centle- 


imen well qualified to select the best edi- 





tions, and are purchased at the 'owest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale, 
or can procure on quite as rood terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 
Cum™rncs, Hitirarp, & Co. 











CAMBRIDGE: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRES 
BY 
HILLIARD AND METCALF, 
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